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NEWS 





OF THE WEEK. 


———_f>——— 
ESSAGES from Paris during the week have contained a 
\ great deal of rumour and very little fact. None of the 
main points about which public anxiety concerns itself seems 
to have been settled, though we are told from day to day that 
everything is on the verge of settlement. Meanwhile onlookers 
seem to have been much impressed by the fact that President 
Wilson has ordered his ship the ‘George Washington’ to come 
across the Atlantic as quickly as possible and await his pleasure 
at Brest. 
us to regard the summoning of the ‘George Washington’ as 
though a motor-car had been ordered round to the front door, 
and as though Mr. Wilson might at any moment step into the 
vehicle in a majestic huff and say to the driver: “*‘ Home !”’ 

One is naturally reminded of the stories which used to be 
told of Disraeli before the signing of the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. Whenever a nasty snag impeded the progress of Disraeli 
in his difficult negotiations with Bismarck, he used to talk 
about the special train which was in waiting with steam up 
to take him home. Yet if our memory does not mislead us, 
Bismarck also used to tell his friends and admirers that he 
directed threatening hints of an exactly similar kind to Disraeli. 
Possibly both of them did the same thing. But is it not just 
as possible that neither of them did it ? And so, on the whole, 
we are inclined to treat the stories about Mr. Wilson in a spirit 
of respectful scepticism. It cannot, of course, be at all dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Wilson to let it be thought that his patience 
has limits, but it is utterly incredible that he would really 
turn his back on Europe, wash his hands of all its affairs, and 
retire to his Transatlantic tent. If he believes in the League 
of Nations at all, and of course he most sincerely believes in 
it, he knows just as well as we do, and probably a good deal 
better, that the League will exact sacrifices and trouble and 
a great load of responsibility. Having proposed to the world 
that this burden should be borne, Mr. Wilson will not be the 
first to fling it off his shoulder. 

But though we expect nothing dramatic, and certainly 
nothing silly, to happen, the very slow progress of affairs in 
Paris does give pause to all those who hope for a settlement 
With the League of Nations in the forefront. Here are the 
four chief Powers in daily consultation, and if they cannot 
agree how the Fourteen Points, which are plain enough in 
themselves, are to be translated into action the nature of which 
is also foreseen plainly enough in itself, what are we to hope 


The accounts of several correspondents rather invite 
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We cannot have 
it too clear in our minds that the present consultations of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Italy are a kind of 


of a far larger and more unwieldy League ? 


earnest and foretaste of what a League would be able to 
do. If little is done now, less will be done then. If we hed 
any part in the discussions, we should be inclined to advise 


cut inevitable 
Josses, and make sure within the next few days of what can 


certainly be attained. 


the Conference to take a businesslike course, 


For look at the condition of Europe. One State after another 
totters over into the embraces of Bolshevism. This process is 
not likely to cease while men are hungry and have not the 
wherewithal for reviving their industries. A Treaty of Peace 
could be signed quickly if statesmen would be content to make 
the principle of the League of Nations implicit in the Treaty. 
There is no need to make the signing of Peace wait for what is 
likely to be the tardy process of ratifying the League Covenant 
in the United States. the 
problem. We do not think that Lord Curzon meant his words 
in the House of Lords about the threat of a fresh war to be taken 


Time is an essential element in 


too tragically ; but while day is being added to day with nothing 
definitely done, we undoubicdly see the world gradually re 
forming itself, very much against our wishes, into the winners 
of the war on one side, and into the losers of the war plus disin 
tegrated Russia on the other. 
either actually acknowledged Bolshevism, o1 
terror that they will have to succumb to it. 


All those on the other side have 


are in instant 


What the policy of the Government is with regard to Russia 
we do not know, and it would not be frank to suggest that we 
see clearly what it ought to be, for we have not the necessary 
information. One thing at all events is plain. The Allied 
forces in Murmansk and at Archangel, consisting largely of British 
soldiers and under the supreme command of a British oflicer, 
must be rescued. The eagerness with which volunteers have 
been rushing to the Colours during the last few days to serve 
in the relief expedition ought to be a lesson to the Government 
Great Britain 


is said by loose observers or pessimists to be humming with 


about the true temper of our extraordinary nation. 


subversive talk; we are told that no man cares for anything 
except what he can get for himself in the way of money and 
material comfort ; and yet when the cry of distress goes up from 
the frozen and inhospitable North, men throw off their war 
weariness as though it were a cloak and think of nothing but that 
their fellow-men should be rescued. 

It may be, as a great many well-informed persons believe, 
that a comparatively small but extremely well-equipped force 
could bring about a collapse of Bolshevism in a short time. If 
that is not so, the Government ought to act very circumspectly, 
for we maintain our opinion that another war on the grand scale 
is quite out of the question. One way or the other, the Allies 
must show what their policy is without delay. The difficulties 
of reinforcing the Allied force in Northeri Russia do not exist in 
the South of Russia, where the French and Greek troops have 
just been compelled to retire from Odessa. The Dardanelles 
are open and the Black Sea does not freeze. 


It would be quite wrong to regard the retirement from Odessa 
as a great military success for the Bolsheviks. Apparently 
the retirement has been caused, not by any means as the result 
of fighting, but because of the difficulty of feeding the troops 
among a 
Still, the 


and maintaining a comparatively small garrison 
population honeycombed by Bolshevik propaganda. 
fact is disagreeable, and we have to set alongside it the failure 
of General Smuts’s Mission to Hungary. In such circumstances 
as these he would be an unpatriotic man who undermined the 
authority of our British representatives in Paris by unnecessary 


criticism. The situation might of course become dangerous 
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enough to make outspoken condemnation a positive duty, but 
that is not the situatio now, and we hope it never may be. 


The official optimism about our military position in Northern 
Russia suddenly changed to gloom at the end of last week. 
The Russian and Finni#h ayxiliaries under General Maynard in 
the Murmansk region were said to be mutinous. In the Arch- 
angel region the Bolsheviks were reported to be preparing for an 
early oflensive, before the White Sea was open for navigation 
and our troops could be reinforced with ease. This week British 
and American reliefs have been sent to Murmansk, and an appeal 
has been published for volunteers to serve in Northern Russia 
for a year or less. Meanwhile the incipient mutiny among General 
Maynard's native levies appears to have failed, and Bolshevik 
attacks have been beaten off to the south of Archangel. 


Nearly three hundred members of the House of Commons 
have sent a telegram to the Prime Minister in Paris informing 
him that the greatest misgiving exists throughout the country 
at the persistent reports that the British Delegates in Paris, 
“instead of formulating the complete financial claim of the 
Empire” against Germany, are “merely considering what 
amount can be exacted from the enemy.’ They remind the 
Prime Minister of what their constituents had been led to 
expect at the time of the General Election, and they add: 
“ Although we have the utmost confidence in your intention 
to fulfil your pledges to the country, may we, as we have to 
meet innumerable inquiries from our constituents, have your 
renewed assurances that you have in no way departed from 
your original intention ?” 


Within about twenty-four hours a telephone message came 
from Mr. Lloyd George saying :— 

*“My colleagues and I mean to stand faithfully by all the 

pledges which we gave to the constituencies. We are prepared 
at any moment to submit to the judgment of Parliament and, 
if necessary, of the country our efforts loyally to redeem our 
promises. 
Interpret this exchange as we may, we cannot get away from 
the fact that it is a humiliating transaction. To think that it 
should be thought necessary to insult a British Prime Minister 
by remindiag him of his promises! The signatories go through 
the form of saying that they are in no doubt whatever 
themselves, and that the blame must rest on their tiresome 
constituents, but in essence the meaning of the message to the 
Prime Minister is: “So many pledges have been broken lately 
in British politics that pledges no longer have their old value. 
A pledge that is already more than three months old certainly 
ought to be renewed or it will not have any value at all.” 





The inner meaning of Mr. Lloyd George’s reply seems to bo 
that he is confident of carrying his audience with him when once 
he is back in the House of Commons, as he has done over and 
over again, by sheer dialectical brilliance. Meanwhile his reply 
is fired through the telephone to give his critics something 
which will appease them for the time being. As for the indemnity 
actually to be got from Germany, we hold that a full statement 
of expenses, including the cost of the war, ought to be laid before 
Germany, for only in this way can the full extent of her wicked- 
ness be put on record. If she pays less, she will be conscious 
of having got off easily. As we have argued several times in the 
Spectator, the Allies have a complete moral right to make the 
full claim. But we cannot honestly imagine that Germany will 
ever be able to pay all she owes. What we can do and ought to 
do is to put Germany as rapidly as possible into a “ paying 
condition ” so that we can extract the uttermost possible amount 
that can be yielded by active industry and a physically capable 
population. Unless these conditions be observed, we are likely 
to get almost nothing. 








The profound abhorrence with which the British people 
regard the Bolsheviks was reflected in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, when members of all parties followed Mr. Edwards 
in denouncing the suggestion that we should recognize Lenin 
and his gang. The Labour Members spoke as strongly as the 
rest against negotiations with murderers. Even Colonel Wedg- 
wood, who professed to disbelieve the reports unfavourable to 
Lenin, felt it necessary to say that he was not a Bolshevik. The 
Home Secretary in reply assured the House that the British 
Delegates in Paris had had no proposals from Lenin, and that 
the story of a Bolshevik offer of fair terms was a picce of German 
propaganda and wholly untrue. Mr. Shortt added that he was 
deporting the Bolshevik agents from this country, where they 
had received little encouragement, 








General Smuts was sent by the Allied Conference to Budapest 
last weck to negotiate with the Hungarian Bolsheviks. He invited 
them to recognize the Armistice and the neutral zone towards 
Transylvania to which Count Karolyi declined to agree, y 
return he offered that the blockade should be raised, and that 
Hungary and the other States formerly part of Austria. 
Hungary should be asked to confer in regard to their future 
frontiers. No agreement was reached. The Bolsheviks apparently 
promised nothing, but welcomed the Conference as an oppor: 
tunity of disseminating theirruinous doctrines. No notice hag yet 
been taken of their violations of the Armistice, although they have 
disarmed the small bodies of French troops in formal occupation 
of Hungary, have expelled the Allied Missions, and are reported 
to be preparing to attack Rumania. Yet it is by no means 
clear that the Bolsheviks, as such, have any power outside 
Budapest. The Magyar Nationalists seem to be using them ag a 
bogy with which to frighten the Allies. 





On Saturday last Munich followed the example of Budapest 
by proclaiming a Bolshevik rule. The Socialist Ministry under 
Herr Hoffmann removed to Nuremberg, and announced that, 
as representing the majority of the newly elected Parliament, 
jt still governed Bavaria as a whole. The Bavarian peasantry 
seem resolved not to let the Munich fanatics deprive them of 
their land in the name of Communism. If they hold firm, 
the Bolshevik madness in Munich will pass when the 
excitement of looting is over. The Bavarian Bolsheviks aro 
said to desire a South German Federation, separated from 
Prussia, where the Socialists, supported by the Army, still 
keep the Anarchists under control. 


Marshal Foch on Friday week met the enemy delegates at Spa 
and agreed to a compromise over the landing of Polish troops 
from France at Danzig. He maintained in form the clause of the 
Armistice permitting the Allies to use Danzig for the despatch of 
relief to Poland. At the same time he accepted the enemy's 
proposal that the Poles should either travel across Germany or 
land at Stettin or Kénigsberg. Marshal Foch himself is, of 
course, in no way responsible for this unfortunate compromise, 
which will discourage our Polish friends, delay the transport of 
their troops, who are sorely needed on the Russian frontier, and 
cause the Germans to believe that they can whittle away other 
Armistice terms if they only make difficulties enough. The Allied 
Council of Four in Paris will not attain a satisfactory Peace if 
it weakens on the Polish question, and sacrifices the Poles in 
the vain hope of placating the Germans. 


A German Committee sat last week to inquire into the murder 
of Captain Fryatt. It decided that the Court-Martial which con- 
demned Captain Fryatt acted in accordance with “ international 
law.” It expressed regret, however, that the sentence had been 
carried out so rapidly. If anything could have deepened our 
feeling about that shocking crime, for which Admiral Schroder 
is believed to have been primarily responsible, it would be this 
attempt of the new German Government to whitewash the 
criminals before the Allies have presented a demand for their 
punishment. The German Committce’s decision is worthless. 
All we can say for it is that it betrays an uneasy conscience. 


and firm measures. It seems clear that there was a widespread 
conspiracy, inasmuch as the railways and telegraphs were 
attacked and damaged simultaneously in different parts ol 
Egypt. The domesticated Arabs along the Nile banks are 
said to have been the worst offenders. Apparently some of 
these Arabs, living north of Assiut, were responsible for the 
shocking murder of two British officers, a prison inspector, 
and five British soldiers in the train from Luxor on March 18th. 
The officers and men, who were unarmed, were wantonly 
attacked and killed. The small Indian garrison at Assiut 
was besieged by Arab hordes for four days. ‘The desert Arabs, 
for their part, have remained loyal. Last week the native 
officials in Cairo were persuaded by the agitators to absent 
themselves from their work for three days, as a protest against 
Lord Curzon’s tribute to their good behaviour. The Egyptian 
Nationalist is curiously small-minded. 


Italian troops were landed last week at Adalia, on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, to repress disorders. The province, which 
the ancients called Pamphylia, was assigned as a sphere of 
influence to Italy by the Treaty of London of April, 1915. Italy 
is said to have obtained commercial concessions from the Turks 
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in Adalia before she went to war with Turkey in 1912, but she 
has had no opportunity of turning these rights to account. 
Presumably Italy will receive a “ mandate” for this part of Turkey. 

A further stage in the freeing of women was reached in the 
Commons on Friday week, when the Women’s Emancipation 
Bill was read a second time without a division. Its aim is to 
enable women to hold any civil or judicial office; to hold 
the franchise and to vote on the same terms as men; and 
to sit and vote in the Lords. Dr. Addison explained 
that the Government could not undertake to extend the 
franchise to womén between twenty-one and thirty so soon 
after the Reform Act. They had no intention of dissolving 
arliament, which would be the necessary resultof the new 
Bill. One Labour Member explained that before women could 
beadmitted to the Trade Unions they must receive equal pay for 
equal work; another referred the exclusion of women to the 
respect Trade Unionists have for them. Captain Elliot, in a 
lively speech, soundly belaboured the Mandarins, in Parliament 
and the Trade Unions, who had been unable or unwilling to see 


ten years ago that war was inevitable unless they took means to | ‘ . os 
’ | of one or two “ Single Taxers,’’ who would sacrifice any practical 


scare the disturber of Europe into pacificism. In the war,he said, 
women were the most grievous sufferers—‘‘ those whose lives 
were wasted because of men who had died.” 

When the House of Lords on Tuesday gave a second reading 
to the Military Service Bill, Lord Buckmaster alone opposed it as 
unnecessary, and suggested that the Fleet might take over the 
watch on the Rhine. An ex-Lord Chancellor might be expected 
toshow more knowledge of the situation in Central Europe, which 
is nota subject for flippant proposals. Lord Curzon reminded 
the House that under the Bill we shall have a combatant force 
of six hundred and fifty thousand men, which is none too large 
for the task of holding the occupied territories and securing a just 
and effective Peace. If we were to demobilize the whole Army, as 
Lord Buckmaster apparently desires, the enemy whom we have 
defeated would be able to dictate the terms of Peace to us, and 
our Allies would never respect nor trust us again. Of course 
Lord Buckmaster does not really want a German Peace. Yet he 
med the rejection of the Bill, which alone gives the Government 
power to enforce a British and Allied Peace. An ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor owes it to himself and to his position to abstain from such 
dubious political manceuvres, which are naturally misinter- 
preted abroad and do much harm to the Allied cause. 

Dr. Addison in the House of Commons on Monday made an 
interesting and hopeful speech on his new Housing Bill. He 
estimated that the war had prevented three hundred and fifty 
thousand workmen’s houses from being built, and that in 1914 
there were four hundred thousand houses which were unfit 
for habitation. Under the existing law the slum problem, in- 
extricably bound up with the tuberculosis problem, could not be 
solved. Only thirty-two rehousing schemes in slum areas had 
been completed under the Act of 1890. The law was too tender 
to the slhum-owner and was fertile of delays. Dr. Addison illus- 
trated the saving to be made under the clause of the new Bill 
preventing an owner from receiving payment for his tumble- 
down rookeries apart from the land by saying that the Boundary 
Street area cost the London County Council £220,000 for com- 
pensation, whereas under the new Bill it would cost only £115,000. 
It was important that slums should be cleared away and replaced 
by decent dwellings, as many men had to live near their work. 

Dr. Addison went on to say that he had been disappointed 
at the slowness of the Local Authorities in preparing schemes 
for the Board’s approval. He explained it, charitably enough, 
by the absence of many officials on active service, and said that 
he would issue a weekly report of new schemes, presumably to 
stimulate the laggards. The schemes already presented, some 
seven hundred in all, would provide for the erection of one 
hundred thousand houses, but eight or ten times as many were 
required. Dr. Addison laid stress on the fact that it would, for 








The Board, Dr. Addison continued, had formed a specia’ 
organization for housing purposes under Sir James Carmichael. 
The country was divided into eleven districts, in each of which a 
local Housing Commissioner would give expert advice and assist- 
ance to the Local Authorities, so as to save time and money. 
Dr. Addison, we are glad to notice, expressed the belief that 
Public Utility Societies would be of great help. One such Society 
proposed to build six thousand houses. The Ministry of Supply 
had promised to provide building materials. It was hoped that 
the brickyards, inactive during the war, would be in full work very 
soon, and that by next year they would supply more bricks 
than ever before. Dr. Addison was not disposed to regard Army 
huts as more than a temporary substitute for houses. He did not 
deal specifically with the important question of rent, except 
to say that ultimately, perhaps after seven years, the new houses 
must yield an economic rent so that they would pay for them- 
selves. A fair rent must of course be the basis of any satis- 
factory housing scheme. , 

The debate on the Bill was prolonged till Tuesday, and 
showed a general approval of the measure, except on the part 


reform to the interests of their absurd theory. A Labour Member 
from South Wales said that bad housing was the chief cause of 
industrial unrest ; he attributed the lack of houses in Rhondda 
tothe negligence of the colliery-owners and tothe exorbitant price 
asked for land. Mr. Pretyman said that the scarcity of rural cot 

tages was partly due tothe refusal of Local Authorities to provide 
houses for their own employees, whereas the landowners had dgne 
their part for the labourers. Colonel Royds urged that, like the 
speculative builders, the Public Utility Societies should encourage 
their tenants to become owners, as workmen would readily 
invest in house property. Sir J. Tudor Walters pointed out that 
the State was really paying a subsidy to cover the difference 
between the inflated war price of a new house and the amount 
which it might be expected to cost four or five years hence when 
prices had fallen. That subsidy Major Astor described as * an 
If the money is 
carefully spent on decent houses, no one will grudge a penny of 
it. But we must own to sharing Sir Martin Conway’s anxiety 
lest, in their haste to provide houses of some kind, the authorities 
should forget that a house should be seemly to look at as well as 
water-tight, and that local styles should be cherished. 


insurance against Bolshevism and revolution.” 


The case of “ De Keyser’s Royal Hotel v. The King,” in whiclr 
the Court of Appeal on Wednesday decided for the plaintiff, 
will rank in the series of famous trials in which English Judges 
have defended the rights of the subject against the prerogative 
of the Crown or State. The minority of the Court in Hampden’s 
case, who declared that the King could not tax a subject arbi- 
trarily, were Judges of the same independent type as the Master 
of the Rolls and Lord Justice Warrington, who held that the 
Office of Works had no right te take De Keyser’s Hotel and use 
it as a public office without paying for it, under the pretence 
that this was necessary to the defence of the realm. The two 
Judges pointed out that even Charles I. made no such claim, and 
they declined to stretch the Stuart prerogative for Sir Alfred 
Mond. It is obvious that if the State had a legal right to contfis- 
cate one hotel at the whim of some Departmental official, no 


one, rich or poor, would be safe in the possession of his property 


The importance of the judgment can hardly be exaggerated. 





Sir William Crookes, the veteran chemist and physicist, died 


| on Friday weck at the age of cighty-six. He made his reputation 


the first time, be the duty of a Local Authority to see that its | 


people were properly housed. The Government would find the | 


money, and must insist on the work being done. We can only | 


hope that the Local Government Board will show the necessary 
firmnes:, Apparently the tirst Local Authority with which it will 
have to deal will be the London County Council, which is 
teluctant to impose a penny rate to meet 2 fourth of the loss on 
the housing schemes which London urgently needs, 


as long ago as 1861 by discovering the rare metal thallium, and 
he followed this up by studies of electric discharges in a vacuum 
which led to a new conception of matter as composed uitimately 
of electrons or electric particles in continual movement, recalling 
the old Greek view of Heraclitus. Sir William Crookes aronsed 
much public interest in 1899 by his presidential address to the 
sritish Association, in which he predicted that our wheat 
supply would become insufficient to meet the world’s demand, 
unless chemists could devise a means of extracting nitrogen 
from the air in order to manufacture nitrogenous manvres. 
The European races, who subsist on bread, would, he suevested, 


be ousted by the rice-eating peoples if the chemists failed them. 


Fortunately for Europe, Sir William Crookes underestimatec 
both the world’s wheat crops and the chemist’s skill. 

~ if ~1 ee O17 
Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5} percent. April 9, LO1T. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


t, WHO BELIEVE THEY CAN,” 


*THEY CAN CONQUE 


“ Hi proprium decus, et partum indi nantur honorem, 
Ni teneant; vitamque volunt pro laude pacisci. 
Hos successus alit; possunt, quia pdsse videntur.” 
* Resolved to hold their own, they mend their pace, 
All obstinate to die, or gain the race. 
Raised with success, the Dolphin swiftly ran—- 
For they can conquer, who believe they can.” 
FENHE well-known words of Virgil describing the boat- 
race and Dryden’s delightfully neat translation came 
into our minds when we read the report of the National 
[ndustrial Conference in the papers of last Saturday. The 
need of the moment, which soars above all others, is the 
need of public contidence—of the belief of the people in 
themselves, of the belief that they will come off victorious 
in the tremendous struggle because they have the power 
within them. A structural overhauling of industry, new 
financial expedients, an unremitting attention to national 
economy after the spendthrift policy of the past four years 
all these things are necessary; but not one of them, 
and indeed not all of them in conjunction, can save our 
country from financial ruin unless there is in the hearts 
and brains of the people the confidence of success. We 
have won the war; we shall be shamed in history if through 
want of moral resolution we lose the Peace. Peace implies 
prosperity at home as well as agreement with our enemies 
abroad. This very week last year was perhaps the most 
critical in the war. The tremendous German onset had 
thrown back the British and French Armies, and for a few 
days it looked as though Germany might yet win the war 
on land, Yet confidence was not wanting in our Armies, 
and it must not be wanting now when the nation braces 
its muscles for a new struggle equally important though 
of a very different kind. Nothing that has happened 
within recent months has filled us with so much hopefulness 
as the goodwill and the spirit of accommodation displayed 
hy the representatives of employers and employed at the 
National Industrial Conference. The pessimists told us 
that no good would come of this Conference, that discussion 
would make obvious differences only more acute. The 
2xctual outcome was that the Provisional Committee 
recommended a universal eight-hours day ; the application 
to all trades of a minimum wage; the creation of Trade 
Boards for ill-organized trades: the unreserved recogni- 
tion of Trade Unions ; and the enforcement in all industries 
of wages and hours agreed on by the Unions and the Asso- 
‘iations of Employers. ‘These recommendations of the 
Provisional Committee were unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. How are we to describe such a gratifying 
result except by saying that the workers, with the inherent 
good sense of Englishmen, having taken a glimpse into the 
abyss of ruin along the edge of which they had been walking, 
have determined to run no further foolhardy risks, but 
to choose a path which, though it may present many 
sporting possibilities, is reasonably safe for cool-headed 
people ¢ 
The Conference called upon the Government to act 
upon these recommendations, and the Government will 
of course do so, The true democratic course has been 
chosen, The leadership of our industries is to belong 
neither to the employers nor to the employed, but is to 
be vested in a combination of both. Every one is to be 
represented, This is the British version of Soviet rule. 
The shadow on the Conference was the fact that the Triple 
Alliance of miners, railwaymen, and transport workers 
held aloof. The title “* Triple Alliance ”’ is historically of 
rather bad omen, for no sensible man would wish to act 
in the spirit of the Triple Alliance in Europe, by means of 
which Prussia, in forcing the assent of her weaker partners, 
Austria and Italy, kept the world in a state of trembling 
anxiety as to the issues of peace and war for over thirty 
years. If the leaders of our own Triple Alliance are the 
dlemocrats they profess to be, they too will tread the demo- 
eratic path. They will not be able indefinitely to form a 
privileged or aristocratic group in the world of Labour, 
and to pretend that this is democracy. Their trades are 
the veins and arteries of all other trades, which are thus 


! 





absolutely dependent upon them. To enrich or exalt theyy- 
selves at the expense of their innumerable dependants js 
to sacrifice the good of the whole community to the good 
of the few. It is this very offence about which Mr. 
Arthur Henderson has written a persuasive article in the 
current number of the Conlemporary Review. Will not 
he and other leaders of Labour who understand, or at »|! 
events seem intermittently to understand, what democrac y 
means, apply themselves more earnestly than ever to 
spreading the truth? There are times—whenever 4 
particular industrial dispute festers into threats of a strike 

-when he and others who are really true men of affairs 
seem to be too timid, or too much swayed by politica! 
finesse, to state boldly the belief that is in them. 

The financial abyss that we have looked into, and which, 
in spite of the good sense of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence, is still perilously near, is so deep that no man can seo 
the bottom of it. Our total national expenditure for the 
coming year will not be very far short of fifteen hundred 
million pounds. No sooner did the guns cease to go off 
than the prospect of reduced expenditure receded because 
new ways of spending money replaced the military bill. 
The bread subsidy is costing about fifty millions a year. 
Payments under the new railway agreements amount to 
sixty millions. Out-of-work doles to the unemployed, 
whether genuinely unemployed or not, cost a million and 
a quarter a week. But in spite of such appalling expendi- 
ture as this, we are convinced that the nation will come 
through safely if only it has the confidence of victory. The 
full productive capacity of this country has never yet been 
measured, and it probably has not even been imagined. 
Before the war neither employers nor employed knew how 
much they could produce. Notwithstandmg the huge 
withdrawal of man-power from industries during the war, 
the production of the country was fully maintained. 
According to some tables, it was actually increased. This 
was due to the breaking down of old clogging and retarding 
customs, to the enlivening moral incentives of the crisis, 
and to the introduction of new machinery and special 
labour-saving devices. The manufacture of war material 
of all descriptions necessitated vast extensions 
existing plant and works. The war most plainly indicated, 
in short, new methods and new industries which could be 
developed with enormous profit to the nation. Why, then, 
does the nation pause in getting to work, for no one will 
dispute that there is a pause which in some trades is not 
far short of paralysis! The answer of course that 
employers do not know where they stand. A contractor 
will not make a contract if he does not know to what 
species of excess taxation he is to be subjected, or what 
rates of wages he may be called upon to pay, before the con- 
tract is completed, Over everybody hangs the cloud of 
uncertainty about the fiscal policy of the Government. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain when he makes his 
Budget statement will leave no vestige of doubt about the 
plans of the Government as to Imperial Preference, tarifis, 
and the taxation of profits. 

But as much responsibility rests on the nation as on the 
Government, And in the creation of public confidence the 
duty of employers is even more obvious and immediate 
than that of the men. It must never be forgotten that 
confidence is a highly communicable thing, just as panic is 
also communicable. Every one can recall instances of 
persons having betrayed the fact that they were nervous, 
though those persons themselves believed that they were 
exercising a perfect self-control. If employers would act 
now as though no crisis existed, if they would make up 
their minds to go straight ahead, and would behave 
though high wages and high taxes were not and could not 
be any impediment, they would certainly bring the crisis 
to an end. The very fact that more articles were being 
produced would reduce the price of necessaries, would in 
effect raise wages further, and would thus sweep away 4 
considerable part of the grievances among the workers 
which now go to make up a condition of unrest. The 
whole nation needs an insurance policy against industrial 
collapse to be taken out for its benefit. But there is only 
one kind of policy which is of the least use, and that 1s 
the policy of widespread confidence. As it is, we are all 


of 


1S 


as 


like climbers roped together on a very dangerous avé’e. 
If we can all keep our heads, there will be no risk whatever ; 
but if we give way to the temptation to tell one another 
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that the precipice is awful, and that there is very little 
hope of keeping our feet on the slippery edge, there will 
not be very much chance of saving ourselves from disaster. 
If one man goes, he is quite likely to drag the others with 
him. 


duty of every patriotic man not only to act himself, but to 
try to make every other man act, on the principle that our 
future is assured as regards public finance and national 
commerce, so long as we believe in ourselves. 





THE IRRATIONALITY OF IRISH NATIONALISM. 
NVERY one with a faculty for argumentation must 
4 have despaired sometimes when he found himself 

opposed in a discussion to a person on whom logic had no 

effect, for whom syllogisms did not exist, and in whose 
mind a rationally presented series of connecting links in 
argument inspired nothing but some new and fantastic 
irrelevance. The man with the rational mind in such 
circumstances recognizes at length that all his rationality 


Every man can do his bit in building up confidence | 
just as easily as every man can propagate panic. It is the } 


is of no avail, that every point of learning and dialectic | 


on which he prided himself might just as well not have 
heen uttered, for he has all the time been following the 
futile occupation of punching a featherbed or kicking 
against a brick wall. Englishmen who read the reports of 
lrish debates in the House of Commons know something 
of that despair. We cannot go into the whole of the 
debate which took place in the House of Commons on 
Thursdav week, but let us, to illustrate our meaning, 
disentangle a few arguments from the mass. The National 
ists —and the same thing is true of what may be called 
the moderate Sinn Feiners, if there be such persons 

base their claim for independence upon the rights of small 
nationalities, and upon what in the jargon of the day has 
come to be known as self-determination. Surely if these 
men had any glimmerings of statesmanship they would at 
once accept the offer that has been made to them over and 
over again that they may set up a Parliament in Ireland 
which will not control the Six Counties of North-East 
Ulster where the population is predominantly Unionist and 


Protestant. Obviously if the majority of the people in 





the South and West of Ireland have a right to determine | 


their own political destiny, the local majority of the Six 
Counties have an exactly similar right. That is the merest 
logic. If the Dublin Parliament should succeed, there can 
be no doubt whatever that within three or four years the 
excluded part of Ulster would be begging and praying to 
come in. If we were Ulstermen, we should always be 
rubbing in the fact that the unwillingness of Irishmen in 
the South and West to set up a Parliament where they 
have a really homogeneous population is the most alarming 
fact in the situation. Within the area which is undoubtedly 
of their own way of thinking the Nationalists could carry 
on quite happily without being baulked and tormented by 
all those tiresome Protestant or Unionist objectors from 
Ulster. We feel sure that if we were Home Rulers we should 
actually sav: * We would rather be without miserable anti- 
Irish Irishmen like you North-East Ulster people.” Directly 
the Nationalists began to talk in that strain, and especially 
if they began to make an obvious success of their affairs, 
Ulster Unionists and Protestants would begin to hesitate, 
to ask themselves questions, and to wonder if, after all, 
there was any need to hold out longer. 

But the Nationalists seem to be by temperament or 
hrain-power quite incapable of appreciating this. History 
for them tells its stories in vain. Suppose that during the 
risorgimento of Italy Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Cavour had 
said: ‘ We will have all or nothing. There shall be no 
partition. If we cannot include in our new State some 
full of anti-Italian patriots, then we will not create a 
New Italy at all’?! Yet, if we can imagine the creators 
of New Italy being so mad, their madness would not have 
exceeded what is solemnly and eloquently asserted by 
lrish Nationalist Members in the House of 
Mr. Ronald MacNeill in his excellent speech put the case 


extremely well. He pointed out that loyal Irishmen who 


had fought for the maintenance of the Union for generations | ta . 
| of Ireland, and who will have licence to make any trouble 


Were anxious not to be obstructive when war came. and thev 


abandoned their insistence upon maintaining the Union, | they please at your very doors. 


| 


| the 





Commons. | 


was, as Mr. MacNeill put it, that they wanted “ self-deter- 
mination for Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, coupled 
with domination over those who are outside their own 
borders.” ‘* That,” he added, “is the sort of self- 
determination which I do not think the Peace Conference 
is likely to support.” 

This reference to the Peace Conference reminds us of the 
appeal which the Sinn Feiners have sent to Paris demanding 
independence for Ireland as being the right of a small 
nation. We do not ourselves think that there is any sense, 
justice, or safety in asking other nations to settle the affairs 
of our sovereign State, but as the Sinn Feiners, with their 
customary irresponsibility, have taken this action, it would 
surely be advisable for the Unionists of Ulster to deliver 
a counter-attack. Just as an admirable counter-statement 
was issued by the Ulster Unionists when the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin despatched his glowing misstatement about 
lrish history to President Wilson, so might Ulster Unionists 
now tell the truth to the Peace Conference. They might 
invite the Peace Conference to rule that if small nations 
have the right of self-determination, a similar right shall 
he extended to any tract of territory in a new small State 
not to be separated from the country to which it pre 
viously belonged if a majority of the inhabitants express 
that desire. Such a right is surely co-ordinate with the 
right of self-determination. Could there be a proposition 
more opposed to the principle of self-determination than 
that a nation has a right to wrench away from the allegiance 
it professes and loves some such district as that of North 
fast Ulster? It might be said that the Unionists and 
Protestants of North-East Ulster are really secured by the 
pledges of the Prime Minister, but it would be a fine thing, 
and a great thing, if, in spite of the fact that they felt 
reasonably secure, they asserted the right we have described 
for other small communities. 

We wish we could do justice to Mr. Macpherson’s speech 
in which the contrast between the prosperity of Ireland 
and the intense cruelty of the shootings, persecutions, and 
oppressions being carried out by Sinn Feiners was sharply 
and ably drawn. But we must content ourselves with 
referring finally to the speech of Mr. Lynn—a maiden 
speech which was a real contribution to the debate. Mr. 
Lynn talked of the repetition by the Nationalist speakers 
of the “ancient litany ” of imaginary wrongs. Here he 
put his finger on one of the most ridiculous of Irish irra- 
tionalities. The argument that the British Government 
should now do something wrong and foolish in order to 
atone for the faults of Englishmen of past generations is 
a negation of all statesmanlike ideas. If the principle 
of such a demand is justifiable, why is it not applied to 
Roman Church? If Protestant Englishmen must 
make amends for injustices or crimes said to have been 
committed generations ago, by what right do Roman 
Catholics demand to be free from the same obligation / 
On these terms the Roman Catholics owe reparation for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, for the two Irish massacres 
of the seventeenth century, and for the terrible Irish 
rebellion of “98. Why should the poor English race be 
the only one to which is applied the law that * the sins 


of the fathers must be visited on the children” ? The 
argument, of course, does not bear looking into. Shake- 


speare as usual told the truth: “Crimes like land are 
not inherited.” 

We earnestly hope that Mr. Lynn will press his demand 
for information about the relations, before and during 
the war, between the Sinn Feiners and Germany. He 
traced those relations back to 1911,and stated explicitly 
that during the war secret wireless installations were 
established, German submarines were supplied with petrol 
and other necessaries, large quantities of German arms were 


city where the population is thoroughlv pro-Austrian and | landed, and elaborate arrangements were made for a 
German occupation. 


The British public want to know 
exactly where the Sinn Feiners stand. What is the truth 
of all these matters? If a Parliament is set up in Dublin, 
it will, of course, be a Sinn Fein Parliament. It is really 
utterly indefensible for the Government to say in effect : 
* We will not allow any information to be published about 
the character of these men to whom we may entrust the 
task of setting up a Parliament to rule the greater part 


Mr. Lynn has failed three 


The answer of the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners to that ' times to get an answer, but we hope he will persist. 
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CHURCH AND STATE.—A VINDICATION OF 


ENGLISH ERASTIANISM.—I1. 


J bapa Spectator has already dealt with the scheme sup- 

ported by Dr. Temple and others for endowing the 
Church of England with a system of self-government. 
That the policy behind these proposals is not only sincere 
but liberal in intention Ihave no doubt. Dr. Temple, 
differing from some of his colleagues in this respect, does 
not want, if he can avoid it, to separate Church and State, 
and he thinks that the scheme leaves a sufficient scintilla 
of Parliamentary control to secure and make good 
the authority of the Nation over the Church. But 
though I thoroughly realize the high character of 
Dr. Temple's aims, I cannot agree with his practical 
proposals, either in the general or in the particular. 


Instead I believe that his seheme must un-Church 
the Nation, though of course he does not desire 
for a moment that it should do so. I believe that the 
Life and Liberty Movement would, if it succeeded, 


prove an unconscious form of Disestablishment, a substitute 
for Disestablishment in the war sense, an Hrsatz—i.e., 
something which will have the same effect as the thing for 
which it is substituted. It is true, no doubt, as I have said, 
that in Dr. Temple’s scheme there remains a vestige of 
Parliamentary control, but in effect, if not in theory, the 
scheme secularizes the Nation and makes the Church an 
episcopal sect. It does this in the first place by providing 
a test for Church Membership. It is true this test is a wide 
test. Those who are to exercise the Church franchise 
by law are to be baptized persons who will make 
a declaration that they regard themselves as members 
of the Church of England and do not belong to any 
other religious body; while the members of the Church 
Parochial Councils must be confirmed persons. This 
means, of course, the un-Churching, by exclusion from 
the Establishment, of every man and woman who does not 
make the declaration. The position thus created is poles 
asunder fromthe magnificent comprehension of the Church 
of England as by law established. Under our present 
system the Church by the law of the land is, and always 
must be, as wide as the Nation itself—a body which compre- 
hends us all in the spirit and in the letter, no matter how 
many of us may happen to be nonconforming. As soon 
as the proposed test had been applied, and reforms, even 
if good in themselves, had been made by the new machinery 
of government (for I do not suppose for a moment that 
Parliament would force its veto upon the Church), the 
Church would become an episcopal sect, and there would be 
nothing left but to disestablish it in name as well as in fact. 
The * uncreating word” would have been found in Dr. 
Temple’s scheme, and we should have lost the most 
precious spiritual asset possessed by the Nation. 

Of course this view will be strongly challenged, but at 
any rate it is my view, and will, I believe, be found to be 
held by a great many men whose theological views differ 
very widely from mine. In these circumstances, and at 
the suggestion of friends and correspondents, I have deter- 
mined to rewrite, and republish, parts of an address on certain 
general aspects of the connexion between Church and State 
which I gave some years ago at a Church Congress at 
Barrow. My object is to ask those who have to make 
up their minds in regard to a scheme so attractive per se 
as that of Dr. Temple to consider whether it is not 
going to destroy the Establishment and un-Church the 
Nation in the name of better Church government. I am 
neither a Tory nor a Bolshevik in matters of Church and 
State, but I do believe that of the existing relations between 
the two, wise men will sav: “Sint ut sunt; aut non sint.” 








Before I deal in detail with the momentous theme 
which is the subject of these papers, I must apologize for 
my temerity in undertaking the task which is before me. 
That I, who am not, and do not make the slightest claim 
to be, a theologian, but am instead the most lay of laymen, 
should grapple with a theological problem may seem to 
partake of the nature of an impertinence. I can only 


plead that it has always been the wise and generous custom 
of the Church of England to tolerate the liberty of prophesy- 
ing in the laity as well as in the clergy; and further, 
that my subject is political, though political in the widest 
and highest sense, rather than ecclesiastical. 








—. 


‘THE SPIRITUAL DUTIES OF THE STATE. 


I regard the prospect of the separation of Church and 
‘ . ° bs 
State with the utmost anxiety, and would fain do all jn 
my power to prevent the secularization of the State, 
It is to my mind impossible to make a more capital error 
in the art of government than to assert that the State 
has no concern or connexion with man’s spiritual interests, 
and that the commonwealth is nothing but an affair of 
drains and roads, trade and statistics, armies and navies, 
the repression of ctime and the enforcement. of contracts, 
The State, in my opinion, is a maimed thing when it 
averts its eyes from half of human fate, and that the more 
important helf. Perhaps [ shall be told that though there 
was once a need for the recognition of things spiritual 
by the State, that need has been outgrown, and that an 
Kstablishment is inconsistent with modern times and a 
democratic system of government. To any such assertion 
I must give the strongest denial possible. I believe, 
instead, that in a modern democracy it is more, not less, 
needful for the State to concern itself with the things of 
the spirit. Burke in a sublime passage enshrined in the 
Reflections on the Revolution in France insists on this 
view. After declaring that “all persons possessing any 
portion of power ought to be strongly and awfully im- 
pressed with an idea that they act in trust and that they 
are to account for their conduct in that trust,” he proceeds 
to emphasize as follows his main contention that the State 
should maintain an intimate connexion with the spiritual 
side of life and should provide a religious establishment :— 

“This principle ought even to be more strongly impressed 
upon the minds of those who eompose the collective sovereignty 
than upon those of single princes. Without instruments, these 
princes can do nothing. Whoever uses instruments, in finding 
helps, finds also impediments. Their power is therefore by no 
means complete ; nor are they safe in extreme abuse. Such 
persons, however elevated by flattery, arrogance, azcl self: 
opinion, must be sensible that, whether covered or not by the 

ositive law, in some way or other they are accountable even 
rere for the abuse of their trust. If they are not cut off by a 
rebellion of their people, they may bo strangled by the very 
janissaries kept for their security against all other rebellion. 
Thus we have seen the King of France sold by his soldiers for 
an increase of pay. But where popular authority is absolute 
and unrestrained, the people have an infinitely greater, because 
a far better founded, confidence in their own power. ‘They are 
themselves in a great measure their own instruments. They 
are nearer to their objects. Besides, they are less under respon- 
sibility to one of the greatest controlling powers on earth, 
the sense of fame and estimation. The share of infamy that 
is likely to fall to the lot of each individual in public acts is 
small indeed, the operation of opinion being in the inverse 
ratio to the number of those who abuse power. Their own 
approbation of their own acts has to them the appearance 
of a public judgment in their favour. A perfect democracy 
is therefore the most shameless thing in the world. As it 1s 
the most shameless, it is also the most fearless. No mai 
apprehends in his person that he can be made subject to punish- 
ment. Certainly the people at large never ought; for, as all 
punishments are for example towards the conservation of the 
people at large, the people at large can never become the subject 
of punishment by any human hand. It is therefore of infinite 
importance that they should not be suffered to imagine that 
their will, any more than that of kings, is the standard of right 
and wrong. They ought to be persuaded that they are full 
as little entitled, and far less qualified, with safety to themselves, 
to use any arbitrary power whatsoever; that therefore they 
are not, under a false show of liberty, but in truth, to exercise 
an unnatural, inverted domination, tyrannically to exact from 
those who officiate in the State not an entire devotion to their 
interest, which is their right, but an abject submission to thei 
occasional will: extinguishing thereby, in all those who serve 
them, all moral principle, all sense of dignity, all use ol 
judgment, and all consistency of character; whilst by the very 
same process they give themselves up a proper, a suitable, 
but a most contemptible prey to the servile ainbition of popular 
sycophants or courtly flatterers.” 

UN-CHURCH THE NATION. 

I regret I cannot quote further illustrations of the clo- 
quence and wisdom displayed by Burke on this theme, 
but I must find space for the following passage :— 

“It is on some such principles that the majority of the people 
of England, far from thinking a religious national establishment 
unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be without one. In France 
you are wholly mistaken, if you do not believe us above all other 
things attached to it, and beyond all other nations; and when 
this people has acted unwisely and unjustifiably in its favour 
(as in some instances they have done, most certainly), in their 
very errors you will at least discover their zeal.”’ 

Some of my readers may think that this passage is out 
of date, and that this intense attachment of the English 
people to the idea of a religious Establishment is a thing 
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of the past. If we give the wider sense to the word * Estab- 
lishment,” I think we may find confirmation for Burke s 
assertion in what has happened even in recent Parliaments. 
Parliament some thirteen years ago was most unwisely 
by a certain section of Churehmen with 
attempted to establish a new religion, the 
“Cowper-Temple ” religion, in our schools. I accept 
the truth of the taunt, and I regard it with the 
utmost satisfaction. The fact that the House of 
(Commons, by a great majority, refused, though under very 
creat party and political provocation, to secularize the 


taunted 
having 


sc 
no concern With religious matters, is to my mind the best 
of omens. I believe, indeed, that it is in this sign, in the 
instinctive unwillingness of the English people to despiritu- 
alize the State, that upholders of the Establishment 
will ultimately conquer. The English people in certain 
moods may be persuaded to think that it would be wise, 
in Fuller’s quaint phrase, to “ un-Church” the Nation, 
but I am convineed that when they reach the edge of the 
abyss they will always draw back and tell their guides 
that, logic or no logic, the road they mean to follow does 
not lead over a pre cipice. 

But though | am most profoundly convinced that the 
connexion between Church and State ought not to be 
dissolved, and that the need for the public recognition of 
the spiritual side of the people incorporate was never greater 
than now, I trust it will not be supposed that I hold this 
view because I am one of those who believe in the maxim, 
Nulla salus extra ecclestam. 
have no sympathy whatever with who would 
make that dire distinction between the so-called covenanted 
and uncovenanted mercies of God. I believe, indeed, in 
the proposition which is exactly opposite to that of Nulla 
salus extra ecclesiam: To me, one of the wisest and most 
potent of religious declarations is Tennyson’s 


‘ 
those 


‘ God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
J. Sr. L. Ss. 
(To be continued.) 





THE ETHICS OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

( N Friday week the jury returned a verdict for the 
proprietors of the Daily Mailin the libel action brought 
by Sir Hedley Le Bas. Sir Hedley Le Bas based his action 
on the ground that the Daily Mail had accused him of 
having been guilty of ‘* mean and loathsome conduct,” of 
having aided the enemy, of having attempted to corrupt the 
Press, and had, written of him as having brought discredit 
on his club. It will be remembered that what called forth 
this abuse was the action of Sir Hedley Le Bas in paying 
certain newspapers to print articlessigned by various writers 
criticizing the policy of Mr. Lloyd George. The verdict of 
the jury was distinctly opposed to the summing-up by Mr. 
Justice Darling. In our opinion, the abuse showered upon 
Sir Hedley Le Bas by the Daily Mail was both extravagant 
and discreditable, even though, under the accepted con- 
ditions of political controversy, it may not have been 
libellous. At the same time, in so far as the public asso- 
ciates this libel case with the issue whether whatever is paid 
for in a newspaper at advertisement rates ought to be pre- 
sented as unmistakably what it is—namely, an advertise- 
ment—we are glad to think that the impression left by the 
a verdict may be very wholesome. Of course the Daily Mail 
tloes its best to keep the attention of its readers on this 
particular issue, as though there were no other. If that 
were the only issue, we should agree with the Daily Mail, 
for it is indeed most important that readers of newspapers 

should not be ignorant of the origins of what they read, 
To a certain extent we appreciate the argument of the 
Judge in his summing-up, that there is virtually no differ- 
ence between paying a man to write opinions which are 
printed in a newspaper, and paying a newspaper to print 
opinions which have been written by somebody outside the 
walls of that particular journalistic tabernacle. The Judge 
might have amplified his argument by showing that in a 
large sense Lord Northcliffe himself is engaged in both 
operations ; he certainly buys up newspapers here, there, 
and anywhere when he gets the opportunity, in order 
in other words, to advertise—his opinions. 


LK. Again, Mr. Justice Darling might have drawn a pretty and 


to express m 


hools, and to sanction the principle ihat the State has | 
sions have been made, and though we think that Sir Hedley 


Let me say at once that 1 | 
| insertion of articles about Mr. Lloyd George and the future 





persuasive picture of the Government spending hundreds 
of thousands of pounds on propaganda—that is to say, 
paying for the publication of their views in order 
to sway opinion not only in this country but in neutral 
and enemy countries without in any single case giving 
an indication of the origin of the articles. It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that all the articles which 
Sir Hedley Le Bas paid to have inserted were signed 
articles. No one who read them can have been in any 
doubt, no matter how ignorant he might be of the 
process by which they appeared in the newspaper, as 
to whose opinions he was reading. But when all admis- 


Le Bas has been most hardly used, we hold by our opinion 
that it is impossible to be too careful in letting the public 
know the sources of what they are reading. It is not easy 
to state the case quite logically or reduce it to a formula. 
But it is safe to say that if editors are paid to insert an 
article, they owe it to their readers to make the position 
clear. Responsibility for this rests on editors more than 
upon anybody else. Indeed, it rests upon them almost 
entirely. The wholesome lesson of the verdict will be 
misapplied if people apply it personally to Sir Hedley Le 
Bas rather than to the prac tices of some editors. 

By the way, Sir Hedley Le Bas’s memory seems to have 


| been at fault in a matter of detail, small but not altogether 





| 
| 
| 


unimportant. He said that he had been informed by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the editor of the Spectator, that 
Cobden used to pay for the insertion of Free Trade articles 
in papers just as he (Sir Hedley Le Bas) had paid for the 


of Liberalism. What Mr. Strachey actually said—we 
quote the exact words—was that * he [Cobden] inserted 
articles in the newspapers which would not take * leaders’ 
from the Corn Law League, and inserted them openly as 
advertisements, and so got a hearing in the enemy’s camp.” 
Of course a newspaper proprietor or editor always has a 
right to refuse an advertisement if he thinks that it is 
injurious to the public interest. But that is his afiair, 
not the advertiser’s. 

A piquant aspect of the trial was the rather embarrassing 
situation in which the Daily Mail found itself in supporting 
its abuse of Sir Hedley Le Bas as an attacker of Mr. Lloyd 


| George, although times have now so changed that the 


Daily Mail is itself the principal attacker of the Prime 
Minister. We are saying nothing against the right to 
attack as such. Granted that a newspaper proprietor 
honestly believes that a particular Minister is ruining the 
country, he has a right and a duty to use the full power 
which his hold of publicity gives him in order to get rid of 
that Minister. Indeed, the more strongly he feels, the 
more clearly is he obliged as a patriot to take action. 
Lord Northclifie may be assumed to have discharged a 
public service when he helped to drive Mr. Asquith from 
office ; but the same thing cannot be said of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friends who used the Northcliffe Press as their 
instrument. When all has been written, however, what 
surprising difficulties newspapers fall into when they 
suddenly turn round and exchange one idol for another 
with indecent haste! When Sir Hedley Le Bas procured 
the publication of his articles, Lord Northcliffe and Mr. 
Lloyd George were in combination attacking Mr. Asquith. 
Last week the Daily Mail was forced by circumstances to 
defend in Court the very man—Mr. Lloyd George—whom 
it is at the moment assailing with increasing vehemence. 
On more than one occasion we have felt bound to say hard 
things about Mr. Lloyd George, but at all events, from the 
time of the Limehouse speech and the Marconi episode till 
now, our course has been in one direction. Other people 
have done double gyrations ; have already twice passed us 
in their giddy dance; and will perhaps pass us again and 
again till their genius for fantastic evolution is exhausted 
or they lean panting against the wall. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH.*—III. 
Wuat 1s Trutu ? 
T was natural, nay, inevitable, that I shouwld be asked 
i why before I guessed at Truth I did not 
what I meant by Truth. There are several wa 
so crude an interrogatory. 


SOME 


state 
ys to escape 
I might express my disgust 


* J apologize to the chades of two eloquent Victorians, 
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, to ery “ Hands up!” to my 
dialectic, or again I might urge with scornful Mme. du 
Deffand that he who defines is lost. If I remember 
rightly, the last brick that amazing lady threw at her 
immortal companion’s head was: “ Elle défine!” All 
the same, I can see a good deal of attraction in a voyage 
of discovery for Truth, One’s adventures would be like 
those of the Prince in the story who was always trying 
to find the land at the back of the North Wind, and always 
being teld that if he went to the nearest witch she would 
be delighted to direct him. 


at this attempt, @ la Pilate 


Tue Peince’s QuEst. 

I envisage my Prince, being a natural and simple soul, 
coing first to The Lady Logie and asking her what Truth 
was. If he did, | know what the grey-faced Goddess 
would do. She would tell him that she could only inform 
him conditionally. 

“If you will allow me two ‘ ifs, or sometimes possibly 
only one ‘if,’ I can tell you exactly what the Truth is 
about anything and everything—tell you to a_hair’s- 


breadth and with absolute certainty. But I must have 
my “if” 
And then she would babble on with her conditional 


syllogism. “Jf all men are mortal and 7f the Prince is a 
man, then the Prince must die, That is Truth eternal, Truth 
adamantine, the Truth that nothing can alter. But who 
am I that [ should tell you for certain that all men are 
mortal, or that vou, delightful Prince, are a man? How 
can I tell? | have not seen all men but only some men, 
and it is possible, though not likely, that in the future an 
immortal man may be born. In matters so important I 
cannot trifle with likelihoods. I have my ‘if.’ 
If vou expect more, you expect too much.” 


THe Prinxnce’s CoMMENT. 


must 


The Prince might reply, politely but somewhat dis- | 


dainfully, that he had always thought Logie a very 
(lifferent person, some one who gave out certainties not 
“ifs,” not a mere harmless and necessary little creature 
who merely did odd jobs about the House of Thought but 
an inspiring Goddess, 
on her mettle, declaring that even if she was small and 
humble in appearance she was really great, or at any rate 
as great as anything in this wide, sad world. 

* Well and good ; but even if I am a very small thirg, 
I am the only thing, the only instrument in the realms of 


Thought, the only process, the only method of reasoning, | 


the only step by which the mind can rise to higher things. 
It is me or nothing. Despise me if vou will, but you cannot 
advance an inch in the realms of Thought without me. 
am in those realms what the atom or the electron is in the 
realm of Matter,—the ultimate thing, the sine qua non, 
the last and least, but always the last. If vou press to the 
end, all else will fall away and desert vou. 
discover that man stands alone in the universe with nothing 
but movement, the eternal flux; some- 
thing to move or to move in: and me.- the syllogism. 
Then call me a foot-rule if you dare.” ; 


wavra pei, 


THe Prince’s Last Worp. 
But if she spoke like this, would the Prince have no 
‘ Must he leave the lady with the last word? [ 
Surely he would reply : 


answer 
think not. 

* Logic, you are growing arrogant. You have forgotten 
something, something which differs from you because 
it is not dead but alive, something which can put in motion 





Then you will | 





| 


And then I can imagine Logic, put | 
| 


| 


a 
agony of doubt, lest he should find that, after all, there 
is no such thing as Truth, and that he has been playing 
with a word. And then would not the voice behind the 
veil tell him that he may be content with his ignoraneo 7 
Why should he be so disturbed not to know what tha 
Truth was when he was in the same ignorance of all th» 
other great and essential things of which he was conscious ? 

“Do you know what Life is, or what Death is, or what 
Time is, or what Space is? You cannot tell what Moye 
ment is, or if there is indeed such a thing. You cannot 
define matter, much consciousness. You cannot 
even tell what Love is. And yet vou deal with all thesa 
things and do not despair. Why, then, should you despair 
because Truth will no more give you her secret than will 
these other mysteries? It is just because I, Truth, am 
great and eternal, that I cannot tell you what Iam. Yet 
you may deal with me, trust me, fight for me, die for me 
be inspired by me, and believe in me as much as you believe 
in Life and Death. He is but a poor sort of soldier wh: 
wants to stop the battle in order that he may be told 
exactly why Zero was half-past four and not some other 
time.” 

And so I can imagine the Prince at the end of his quest 
going back content, if not enlightened ; able, if not toanswer 
the question, What is Truth? at least to say: “I know 
when you do not ask me,” and quieted by an ignorance so 
august, and so inspiring. Icnotvs. 


less 


(T'o be continued.) 





MUSEUM GUIDES. 

| AST month (March 12th) a debate took place in the Hous» 

4 of Lords upon the subject of museum and picture gallery 
guides. Lord Sudeley and the Archbishop of Canterbury made 
speeches of very great interest, both pleading very warmly for 
the continuance and extension of a system of official explanation 
of the exhibits which was in force before the war in museums 
under Government control. They did not plead altogether 
vain, and we understand that this week (April 6th) Mr. Ceci] 
Hallett was able to resume his services at the British Museum, 
and that Mr. W. W. Skeat will also return to his labours som: 
time in May. The scheme was still young when it fell 
into abeyance, but it had succeeded in an almost incredible 
manner, Ever-increasing crowds listened to the lecturers, who 
went their rounds from two to four times daily, speaking on each 
occasion for an hour to an eagerly attentive audience. * | 
myself,” says Lord Sudeley, ** have often been round with them, 
and have watched the delight with which the parties of peopl» 
have listened to the lecturers, and I have heard them express 


| their pleasure at having these things explained to them in such a 


I | 


both you and the electron, something which can create, | 


and so partakes of God,— consciousness, Consciousness is 
the true fact, the unmistakable thing, the simple mystery. 
You and vour electron are but phantoms. Here is the one 
great reality, the thing essential, the causa causane. The 
rest is silence and the shadow of a name.” 

Oxce More 


ON THE Quest ror Teutu. 


charming manner instead of their being left to wander aimlessly 
about the places.” Evidently the British Museum and 
Natural History Museum have had very great luck in their 
choice of guides. They have found men able to speak in an 
interesting and popular manner upon several subjects, and thei: 
services have been appreciated not only by simple but by vers 
highly instructed pcop!e. Obviously the guides have given the 
public something of which they felt a lack. As a rule the 
show little enthusiasm about their own instruction. It is not 
easy to get them to put themselves about to obtain any. The 
typical Englishman does not crave knowledge. Apparently, 
however, he wants to know the history of his own treasures; 
and in their history is wrapped much of the history of the world 
It is a pathetic sight, declares the Archbishop, 


he 


“to watch on weekdays or on Sunday afternoons (when they a: 

even more numerous) the aimless way in which people pass 
through galleries which are crowded with matters of the supremes' 
possible interest, and the way in which any expounder, eve: 
of the most amateurish kind, who will say a few words in fron! 


| of a case to describe its contents, finds an audience around him 


in a few minutes, eager to appreciate his words. I[t does not 
seem to me to be excusable that we should have these incom 
parable treasures, which are capable of being made practicall: 
interesting to an audience of tens 6f thousands, and that peopl> 
should loef about at present without knowing their interest, 
when we have learned various ways in which it tnight be done. 


We can no longer plead our ignorance of their hunger for know- 


Then I see the Prince going on with his quest, and 


being boxed about from one goddess, ghost, or spirit to | 


veil that 
he 


he found the 
thought 


ho 
heard 


last man can 


heard or 


another, till at 
and 
something moving behind tt. 
ith his 


craw. saw, or or 


saw, 


Worn with years of search- 
ie puts his question in an 


and “pent Ww quest ] 


ny 


ledge, and public thanks are certainly due to the * guides * who 
have already in some measure enlightened us. These men 
| have in a very complete manner justitied their existence. 
“T want,” says Lord Sudeley, “to show the necessity that 
| exists for altering the position of these guides. They have 


come to be looked upon as superior men, They are lecturers 
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qualified for their purpose in every possible way.” They cannot | instructed. 


now be expected to work at their old salaries, and if the work is 
to be extended so as to mect the demand their numbers must be 
added to. The task of « ontinuing and furthering such admirable 
work may not seem an easy one, but surely able lecturers could 
be found. “It 


. . : “ . ociie : ¢ . . 
What is wanted are popular lectures in every sense of the word, 


is not necessary that they should be experts. 
free from technicalities.” Sir Frederic Kenyon, the Director 
of the British Museum, is in the fullest accord with Lord Sudeley 
and the Archbishop, and he has the strongest wish * to resume 


the service at the earliest possible moment.” 


SPECTATOR. 
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The story of the picture could alone be given, 
except in the rare instances where a gift makes explanationg 
vain. 

that audiences 
should be asked to pay some little sum towards defraying the 


a suggestion 


A noble Lord ventured to make 


guide’s salary. He did not speak to sympathetic ears. lis 


| idea was ruthlessly snubbed, the Archbishop declaring that he 


[t came out in the debate, whose report lies before us, that the | 


soldiers from the Dominions have been bitterly disappointed 
to find themselves either unable to get into the museums and 
calleries at all, or else utterly at sea among the wonderful ancient 
eo . 


In 


the Natural History Museum one guide has been permitted to 


things which they had heard about in their new countries. 


carry on his teaching right through the war, and by none have 
his 
Australians. 


been appreciated than by Canadians and 
But these 


wanted to hear and see more. 


efforts more 


men who have heard and seen a little 


sense of vexation upon them. 


should have lost so great an opportunity. It is a pity, 


| different things. 


They are going back with this 
It is a terrible pity that they | 


also, that some among the learned have lost so great a pleasure 


as might have been theirs in giving to these men some true 
understanding of their rightful inheritance. It is unpardonable 


How- 


ever, so far as the Dominions are concerned, the milk is spilt, 


jn the Government to have carelessly allowed such things. 
and it is no use to grieve over it. 
always with us. Before the war it was suggested that parties of 
County School teachers should be sent round the museums with 
the different guides in order that they should afterwards pass 
on to their pupils the information thus obtained. 


excellent idea should be carried out without delay. The museum 


might be made to serve the children as a book of marvellous 
illustrations enlivening their dull primers, making the past 
It is so 


difficult, indeed almost impossible, to create by means of words 


world real and the present infinitely more interesting. 
true images in the mind of a child. ‘Tired teachers struggle in 
vain, smiling and sighing alternately at the ridiculous evidence 
of their failure. Something of the civilization of Greece, of the 
Middle Age 6, of 
who has been with an intelligent teacher upon many visits to 


Jabylon may be grasped by an intelligent child 
the greatest museum in the world. To children of another type, 
who could not be appealed to by dull books upon the subject, 
natural history may make a great appeal—given the illustration 
we speak of. At any rate, it is the plain duty of the nation to 
get from its treasures all that can be got to enrich the minds 
of their future possessors. 

It is impossible to be sure from a study of the debate we are 
liscussing how far the success of the “* guides ’’ has extended to 
We are told only that in the National Portrait 
We are amazed to read 


picture galleries. 
Gallery the scheme has not been tried. 
that this is the case. What can the Portrait Gallery offer to a 
public to whom the pictures suggest nothing but so many rather 
dingy representations of named but otherwise unknown men and 
What delight, on the other hand, 


might be derived from a walk round the Gallery with some one 


women, in unfamiliar attire ? 


who could give a short biographical sketch at least of the more 
The power of characterization is not rare, 
A portrait is the form of art 


prominent figures. 
and characterinterests every one. 
which it takes least technical knowledge to appreciate. Every 
one is interested in the drama of life and in the faces of the actors. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury in his speech told his audience 
that in America the system of guide-lecturers has been far more 
widely developed than it has here, and that women make excel- 
Jent 
among historical portraits, they might do excellent service. 
ech 


simple-minded sisters and brothers. 


guides. It seems to the present writer that, especially 


An 
icated woman’s interest in history is like in kind to that of her 
It is for the most part a 


bi graphical, a personal, a gossiping interest. In saying this we 


mean nothing depreciatory. The dramatic genius shown by 


women is the outcome of this mental bias. They would, we feel 
sure, be in sympathy with their listeners and their listeners with 


them ina moment. Where other pictures—not portraits —are con 


cerned we should, without any knowledge of the facts, imagine the 


guides would find a harder task. In a superticial sense, one 


erson can see a picture as well as another. As to that some- 


hing which goes deeper than mere appearance, it requires a 


I 
t 
t 


ained eve, 


and that cannot be quickly acquired nor shortly 





But our own children we have | 


Surely this | 


personally, as a Trustee of the British Museum, should resist 
the plan * to the uttermost,” and we are delighted to see that the 
Archbishop is to have his way. Such an economic device would 
without doubt destroy the grace of the svstem, and incidentally 
would lower the status of the guides, which it is desired to raise. 
There 


Of course the public must 


These men must be the salaried servants of the State. 
should be no sending round of hats. 
the Museum and its 


pay for everything that it wants contents, 


the scholars and their training. It must pay to learn what the 


f 


institution means, and why it is worthy of such great sacrifices 


of time and money. But direct and indirect payments are very 
The master of the house pays for the whole 
upkeep of his establishment, but to put money on the table t 
defray the expense of his dinner or to tip the servant who wait: 
upon him would be unseemly, to say the least of it. No; the 
y to the full, 


and to understand it, in such measure as is possible, with a fu'l 


English public should be able to enjoy their propert 


sense of possession, and without any hint of permissions o1 


gratuities, 


ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS. 


( . morning not long ago, I, in company with other Amer 
can officers, leaned over the ship's rail and across the 


waters of the Irish Sea saw the shores of England arise out of the 


mists. Althoughlam of pure English stock of a hundred years 


ago, the sight aroused in me a feeling of resentment. I was 
resentful because our organization was to stay in England fo: 
a period of training, and I looked forward to what I thought 
be The 
were not strangers to me, although I had never been in England. 
I had found them honest and well behaving, but, I thought, 


would a most embarrassing time for me. English 


| outspoken to a fault in their criticisms of everything unlike 


| own soil! 


| 
i 


England. If | had resented their criticisms and general air of 
self-satisfaction in my own country, where es ape was always 
to suffer in a land 


their 


not have 


possible, what humiliation might | 
where there was nothing but English, and entrenched on 
There was no joy in me at the sight of England on 
the anticipation of meeting its inhabitanis 

Yet not long after | left Southampton for Fran 


1, 
iit 


»and I strai 


very last 


ned 
glimpse 
a] 


had arrived 


my eyes through the gathering dusk to get t 
possible of what had become truly to me “ the blessed isle.” 
When I found that I 
country about which [ knew absolutely nothing, 
little world in itself to 
been interpreted to the Americans. ‘To even up, as | thought, 


[ arrived in England in a 


and that wasa 
seemed me had neve 


a world that it 


with the English, | began immediately making all possible 
comparisons which were derogatory to England and compli 
mentary to America, which in matters of public service and 
business methods it was sometimes easy to do. I ran im- 


mediately across a very queer fact. In stating my 13 


to certain things [expected ar 
surprised to find the English taking more delight in 


instant argument, and was very 


my criticisms 


than myself, and even carrying them further. 1 saw | had not 
understood them, and after that endeavoured to register im 
pressions that I tried to keep unprejudiced, and they are about 


as follow s, 


.at times narrow and 


Primarily the Englishman is a born criti 
fanatical, and generally with a single-track mind that 
Evidently, after 


handles 


only one subject at a time a great deal of 


t will be settled 


h 


conversation throughout the isle, that one subj 


Puritar 


and another taken up. He is well tinctured wit sm, 
and vet with a good excess of healthy animal spirits, that make 
him, while perhaps at heart a Nir Galahad, very often in his 
actions very much of a hypocrite He rather spoils his holiday 
moments by too much inner searching, and his spiritual life by 
succumbing to small fleshpots. He makes excuses whe he 
should merely make a confession, and let it go at that. Yet 
the great glaring trait of hypocrisy possessed by e English 
comes from their clinging to an ideal, and t gy to square up 
with it even with the evidence against them 

The English are eminently fair in t ! nsiderat f the 
political rights of others, a [ would trust to t sense of 
right above any other peopl world, ling my own 
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Unlike ourselves and the French, the English are not an expedient 
people, and, enjoying political freedom themselves, they will 
consent to no arrangement, however expedient, that deprives 
any particular race of people of their political rights. It isa fetish 
with them, and no leader that has ever arisen among them could 
ever sway them from it. No one should realize it more truly 
than the Americans, as the English made their own King 
helpless during our revolutionary war, and refused to go with 
our South and with slavery even when in their great cotton- 


spinning district they were threatened with starvation. No 
wonder that the Dominions responded to England's needs when 


the call for help went out in 1914. 

Hyde Park is an established institution in England, and what 
a great sight it is to see it on a Sunday afternoon, when its orators 
are in full swing—to see them, when they haven't even a box, 
stand flat-footed on the side-walk and announce their particular 
doctrine for the cure of social ills, and then take on all ques- 
tioners. It is wonderful, and not permissible in our land of 

so-called freedom, as we are entirely too self-conscious, and think 
that liberty is too fragile a thing to be handled by everybody. 

I faced about on the Irish question after I found that the 
Nationalists were being blocked through no illwill toward 
Catholic Ireland, but because the English feared about the rights 
of Northern Ireland in the settlement. Another pet American 
theory exploded, and how I will grieve my Irish friends when 
J return! 

I have always believed that the reserve of the better-class 
Englishmen was due to shyness, but I think that their silence 
comes rather from a poverty of ideas, and must confess that there 
is not much intellectual refreshment in the company of the better- 
class Englishmen. They seem to take it for granted that they 
are superior, and let it go at that, and to know a great man seems 
to be the same as to be one. They seem to feel that curiosity is 
akin to bad manners and na‘veness to ignorance. However, 
when one strikes among their workers and thinkers of the better 
class, what wonderful men they are, that think so straightly 
and brilliantly analyse life ! 

There is a great flavour of mediocrity in England, coming 
I suppose from it being such a beautiful, pleasant country, as 
the thoughts of a man gazing on a succession of rose-covered 
cottages would hardly be the same as a man with the ragged 
great heights of the Sierras before him. Carlyle could hardly 
have been the original thinker he was if he had spent the first 
part of his life in England instead of the last. 

i found that in England I had had a great mother all along 
and never knew it. 

I used to love to stand on London Bridge in the evening and 
watch the mists gradually cover the Houses of Parliament 
until they were only an outline, of the world and yet not of it, 
and think what Parliament had meant to the liberties of the 
world, and how in a measure we could never thank it for what 
it had contributed to the institutions and the common laws of 
my beloved homeland. 

We have felt the heart-beats of the mother of our race and are 
proud to be her children, and to have paid slightly, very slightly, 
our debt to her in the hour of her need. 

An AMERICAN OFFICER, 








LETTERS TO THE 
—— > 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] _-_— 
THE SHARE OF LABOUR. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 
Sm,—As you have pointed out, “ Mr. Smillie told the Coal 
Commission more than once that the worker gets only one- 
third of the produce,” and you added that “ the miner receives 
three-fourths.” Mr. Justice Sankey has appended to his Report 
some figures which are interesting in this connexion. In the 
Derbyshire 13s. 5d. is paid in wages on every ton 
raised, In addition, of 3s. Gd. per ton paid for “‘stores and 
supplies ” essential to the labour of the miner, more than 
2s. must go in wages accruing to other workers, making fully 
The “owner's profit’ is given as 23. 5d. per 


EDITOR. 


collieries, 


15s. 5d. per ton, 


ton, so that wages amount to between séx and seven times the 
profit. But this is not all. The ‘‘ owner's profit” is reduced 


%d, by Income Tax, and is still further reduced 
The “owner's profit ”’ is now to 


to about Is. 


where Super Tax is charged. 


be Is, 2d. per ton, or a little less than 93d. if he pays Income 
Tax only, while wages are to be further increased. The profits 








will, therefore, be little more than one-nineteenth part of the 
wages paid in the Derbyshire collieries. The reward of labour 
may not always be adequate where large profits are made, and 
every one must wish that it should be increased in such cases; 
but the margin of profit in industries is frequently very small, 
and they may at times be run at a loss. The method of 
presenting accounts is generally misleading. The wage-bil} 
does not explain the facts, because the cost of materials, which 
may be a very large item, is largely made up of wages, A 
heavy responsibility rests upon the Fabian Society for 
reiterated misstatements which have had a wide circulation, 
and have been made the basis of other “ wild assertions” that 
have done incalculable harm. Unfortunately few of tho persons 
who must know that they have been grossly deceived are pos« 
sessed of the courage and candour of Mr. Blatchford.—I am, 


c "Thar 
Sir, &c., STUDENT. 





REFORM OF THE INCOME TAX, 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectavor.’’) 
reference to your paragraph in tho 
regarding the present practice of 
’ incomes together for the purpose of taxa- 


Str,—With last issue of 
the Spectator 


husbands’ and wives 


lumping 


tion, may I suggest that the practice is not so unfair as may 
appear on the surface? In a certain street in this city resides 


a Mr, Brown, whose total income is his wages of £2 103. per 
week, or £130 a year. His wife has a privatp income from 
investments of exactly the same amount, and thus the house- 
hold’s Income Tax for the current year is £17 5s. In a street 
not far away lives Mr. Jones, whose total income is his earnings 
of £5 per week, or £260 a year. His wife has no income of her 
own, either earned or unearned, and therefore the household's 
Income Tax for the current year £12 183, 9d. 
[The difierence between the amounts paid is, of course, duo to 
the different rates levied on earned and unearned incomes 
respectively.] If, however, husbands and wive 
as separate individuals, the Brown hovsehold would cease to 
pay a penny of Income Tax, while the Jones household wou! 
continue to pay £12 18s. 9d., although the total incomes of the 
two households are exactly the same; namely, £260 per annum. 
Indeed, the loss sustained by the Revenue would inevitably be 
so great that Jones and all Income Tax payers whose wives 
have no private means would ultimately have to pay more to 
make up for the proposed concession to households which, in 
the aggregate, are just as favourably cireumstanced as their 
own. It appears to me that this aspect of the question demands 
at least careful consideration, much more careful consideration 
than appeared to be given to it by the candidates whom I heard 
questioned upon the matter at the last General Election, none 
of whom appeared to have given the subject a momeut’s 
thought until questioned regarding it some fair inter- 
rogator.—I am, Sir, &e., Wa. Wooppery. 
51 Comiston Drive, Edinburgh, 


amounts to 


3 were asscesseil 


by 





THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN. 
[To the Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Many months have passed and the position has 
changed since attention was called in the Spectator to the steps 
then being taken to reconstitute the Library of Louvain, which 
was utterly destroyed by the Germans in August, 1914, Since 
the winter 1914-15 when this work started it has gone steadily 
forward, and a full Report of it, with an interesting account 
of the University and its famous library, is given ae the 
Builetin of the Rylands Library, which has just been published. 
Fourteen thousand volumes suitable for a U iene —s ry 
have already been collected and duly arranged and catalogued, 
and “each day brings fresh promises ef help.” Among the 
donors are great Universities—the University of Aberdeen, for 
example, has given 633 volumes—and also “struggling 
students ” who have given single volumes—the tokens of their 
interest and sympathy—while Belgium was still in the power 
of the invaders, and the teachers and scholars of its most 
famous University were exiled from their homes. Now the 
invader has heen driven out and the University has just been 
reopened. “It is confidently anticipated that by the end of 
the year the whole of the departments will be in full working, 


vy tly 
greatly 






” 


with their usual complement of 3,000 students.” A mos 
generous offer has recently come from America, and heen 
gladly accepted by the University, to rebuild the library 


according to designs embodying the results of the best modern 
The need, however, a working library, ready 
for immediate use, is urgent. Whatever is done in this country, 
or in others, towards restoring the library will not affect in 
the slightest degree the liability of the Germans to make com- 
pensation for the damage they did. The University at Le 

will require every penny that can be chtained from that sour 
whether others make voluntary gifts The 
work of complete restoration may take years; meanwhile, 


experience. for 


in addition or not. 
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would be-of the greatest advantage to the University to receive 
ov v P ‘ f 
well-arranged library representative specially of 


at once @ : 
As en expression of sympathy, 


British science and learning. ; 
those who have suffered coming from those we 


too, with : ‘ 

appreciate their work, such a gift made now would be invalu- 
able How great reason there is for such an expression 
may be realized when we think of the case of a distinguished 


to find the 
utterly 
friends 


Professor of Louvain who returned to his home 
results of years of patient research had been 
deliberately destroyed. He died in England among 
< to help, but the verdict of one who knew him well— 


loss meant 


and 


anxiou 
«ij] est mort d’un coeur brisé 
to him. 

It is Ie f the Bulletin itself to show 


ly what can be done by those who desire to join in this 


—shows what such a 


to quote the words C 


exact 
expression of sympathy, and to aid now in a really practical 
way the work of those who are again restoring their University 
under great difficulties :— 


order to obviate any needless duplication of gifts, and 


~ a 
also that a selection of those which are suitable for the 
Upiversity Library may be made, would-be contributors are 





requeste 1 to send lists of the hooks they are willing to offer to: 
‘The Librarian of the John Rylands Library, Manchester,’ or 
to ‘ The Librarian of the House of Lords, London, 8.W..’ who 
will collate the lists with the register of books already pre- 
sented, write as to the acceptance of the volumes, and ask them 
to be forwarded to the ‘John Rylands Library, Manchester,’ 
where the new library is in process of formation.” 

Is it too much to hope that by the generosity of Universities 
and other learned societies, of publishers, and of private donors, 
the ¢ wvined will within the next few months 
be doubled, and that by the fifth anniversary of the destruction 
of the Louvain Library—August 25th, 1919—a no doubt com- 
paratively small but really useful library, duly arranged and 
eatalogued, may be presented to the authorities of the reconsti- 
at list of the donors who 
have thus their practical sympathy, and that the 
nucleus of a new library may be formed? By the help of others 
it will be afterwards extended and ultimately housed in the 
fine buildings which will be provided by the magnificent gift 
from the United States. Though many of the treasures which 
have been burned can never be replaced, the new library may 
become in time a worthy successor of the great library which 


yeetion already fi 





tuted University Louvain, with a 
shown 


was destroyed so wantonly, and be of invaluable assistance to 
the University in renewing its work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atrrep Horxstnson, 





POLITICAL ECONOMISTS AND 
{To tHe Epirox or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—While all of us stand aghast at the wholesale destruction 
of factories and machinery by the Germans in Belgium and 
France, I have not seen it pointed out that their policy has 
been advocated by English philosophers, and that Germany’s 
habitual subordination to the ideas of thinkers, coupled, no 
doubt, with the desire of rendering her enemies less capable 
of recovery and retaliation in future war, may well account for 
what we English consider mere wanton brutality. 


ENGLISH OUTRAGE, 


John Stuart Mill in his Principles of Political Economy, 
chap. ¥., remarks :— 
“An enemy lays waste a country by fire and sword, and 


or carries away nearly all the movable wealth existing 
in it; all the inhabitants are ruined, and yet in a few years 
atter everything is much as it was before. ... The possibility 
of a rapid repair of their disasters mainly depends on whether 
the country has been depopulated. If its effective population 
have not been extirpated at the time, and are not starved after- 
wards; then, with the same skill and knowledge which they had 


destroy z 





before, with their land and its permanent improvements 
undestroved, and the more durable buildings probably unim- 
paired, or only partially injured, they have nearly all the 


requisites for their former amount of production. If there is as 
much of food left to them, or vf valuables to buy food, as 
enables them by any amount of privation to remain alive and in 
working condition, they will in a short time have raised as 


great a produce, and acquired collectively as great wealth and 
as great a capital as before, by the mere continuance of that 
ordinary amount of exertion which they are accustomed to 
employ in their occupations ¥ 

his, at any rate, is a strong hint to an enem#not to leave the 


permanent im ments undestroyed or the durable buildings 


unimpatred ; while the amiable Professor Fawcett actually 





ulyises t] 
hilated. In his Manual ef Political Economy (8th Edition, 
p. 22) he remarks :— 
richer try is, the more severe may he the injury 
on he var, if the enemy should destroy any con- 
> part wealth which is in the form of fixed 
ca and constitutes her industrial plant. If 
Germany had « “Ml this policy in her war with France 
Lihat of 1870-71], it would have been impossible for France to 


iat capital invested in improvements should be anni- | 


have recovered her prosperity with the remarkable rapidity 
to which allusion has just been made. Of late years a feeling 
of false humanity has attempted to make the rights of private 
property respected in war. Life may be sacrificed with as much 
prodigality as ever. The foremost mechanical genius of this 
mechanical age is devoted to the production of weapons of 
death; but civilisation, it is said, demands that there should 
be no wanton destruction of property. No such attempt to 
palliate the material disasters of war ought to be encouraged; 
war will be rendered less frequent if a whole nation is made to 
feel its terrible consequences, instead of concentrating all the 
horrors in the sacrifice of thousands of helpless victims who 
may be marshalled at the caprice of a despot. If any nation 
should ever threaten England with invasion, England ought 
to speak in unmistakable language that her vengeance should 
not be confined to a retributive slaughter of soldiers, but that 
she would destroy all the publie works upon which the wealth 
of the nation mainly depended. This would give a praetical 
check to vaunting ambition, and might nation to 
restrain the military designs of the most despotic ruler.” 


rouse a 


If Professor Fawcett was right, surely the Allies made a 
great mistake in not insisting upon their armies invading 
Germany and destroying the public works upon which 


Germany’s wealth mainly depended. If, in obedience to our 
more liumane instincts, have followed a right policy in 
refraining, ought not our economists now to disavow Professor 
Fawcett’s sentiments? I half-a-century 
nurtured on John Stuart Mill and Fawcett. It would be very 
interesting to hear what the editor of the Spectalor thinks now 
Supposing the Germans do to fight 
again, as some of them seem well inclined to do, either at once 
or later, are we still to hold our hands from Essen and similar 
places >—I am, Sir, &c., J. 

[Fawcett was not right. It is op 
inhumanity in war is the best way to save life in the long run; 
but the conscience of civilized nations has decided to condemn 
that argument, and has put its views into practice in various 
It matters nothing to us that Fawcett used the 
argument, Britain had the sense to decide against it; Germany 
had illustration 
more than a doctrine.—Ep. Spectator.] 


we 


myself, ago, was 


of their doctrines. try us 


nto any man to argue that 


Conventions, 


not. As for Mill, surely his words were an 





THE SPEECHES OF GERMANY. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Some of your readers may not have come across an 


amusing and, from the linguistic and political point of view, 
significant anecdote cited by M, A. Meillet in his delightful 
and instructive little beok, Les Langues dans ’ Europe nouvelle. 
The anecdote is translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
August 8th, 1917 (morning edition), and, coming from a German 
source, may be accepted as being free from anti-German bias. 
It is this:— 

“Two German soldiers, 
Bavarian, were working together in the occupied part 
France. The Northerner asked the Bavarian to lend him his 
axe. But the speech of the two men differed so widely that 
they could not understand one another. However, the Bavarian 
explained by signs that he could not his tcol. The 
Northern German then said, ‘ Touteswite retuhkr!’ using the 
language which the German troops employ in occupied parts 
France. The Bavarian replied, ‘ ui, wui, kompri.’”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. D. 


SWITZERLAND 


one from the N yrth, the other a 


of 


spare 


of 
A, 
DURING THE GREAT WAR, 


(To tye Eprror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the splendid article in 
your issue of March 8th on “ Switzerland during the Great 
War.” From May-October, 1914, 1 was staying near Berne, 
and have spent many months there since. Germany from the 
very beginning of hostilities was determined that the vast 


population of Switzerland—the German-Swiss— 
side. therefore took to 
lay in her power, and to distribute 


majority of the 
should be entirely on her 
control the Press as 


She care 


lar as 


her propaganda as widely as possible throughout Switzerland, 





with the result that most German-Swiss became strong pro- 
England, as far as 1 know, made no attempt either 
tu 
German-Swiss firmly 


Germans. 
to disprove German statements or 
the Press, and now 
(1) that Russia was mobilized on the German frontier 


assume any power over 


even most believe 
before 
Germany declared war upon her. (2) That Germany only vio- 
lated Belgian neutrality after England had declared war on the 
Central Powers, and that if she (Germany) had not, England 


would have done so; indeed, was she 





most certainly sO angry 
| that Germany was there first that she published absurd reports 
of German atrocities in Belgium. ‘There may have been a few 
committed by German soldiers, 
they lost their heads perhaps, 
the British would have done the 
idea in Switzerland. 

At the time of * Lusitania ’ was freely circu- 


in the excitement of victory 
but that was war, and doubtless 
same—that was the prevalent 


the outrage, i 





lated that Germany regretted the necessity of sinking the 
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vessel, but she had warned England that if guns and ammuni- 
tion were put on board the ship would be torpedoed, and as 
this was persisted in in spite of all Germany's efforts to prevent 
it, the people on board were not the victims of Germany’s 
brutality, but of England’s obstinacy! However, there were 
many German-Swiss who considered it an outrageous crime, 
and many turned more favourably to the cause of the Allies. 

The raids on England were really the only part of Germany’s 
tactics that received severe censure from the whole of Switzer- 
land. They were looked upon not only as a senzeless and cruel 
waste of life, but as absolutely useless in the furthering of 
Germany's efforts in the war. 

That Swilzerland did a great and noble work during the 
war no one can deny, and as a Neutral helped England pro- 
hably more than she could have done as an Ally. She was the 
¢iood Samaritan of Europe, and it is to be hoped that all the 
helligerents will now remember this, and the great debt they 
Switzerland for wonderful hospitality, magnificent 
generosity, and extraordinary kindness shown everywhere to 
their sick and wounded, and especially to the British, why I 
eannot say, except that from the very first they were far the 
most popular of the interned throughout the whole of Switzer- 
land, and their reception in Berne and Ziirich—both German- 
speaking towns—was just as warm and just as enthusiastic as 
in French Switzerland; in fact, Sir E. Grant-Duff, the then 
British Minister in Berne, saia jn his account of the reception 
given to the British by that town: “It is difficult to write 
ealinly about it, for the simple reason that 1 have never before 
in my life seen such a welcome accorded to any one, although 
for the last twenty-eight years I have heen present at every 
kind of function in half the capitals of Europe.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., D. Stevens. 

Prestbury, Glos. 


owe to 


PROVIT-SHARING PLUS CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

[To tae Epitor or tre “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sin,—I am loth to trespass once more on your courtesy, yet the 
letters of * A Seeker after Industrial Peace ’’ and Lieutenant 
Withey in your issue of February 8th, and of ‘A Would-he 
Protit-Sharer " in that of the 15th, seem to call for comment : 
in fact, the first-named asks me certain questions which I will 
try to answer. 

That many Trade Union leaders have come to regard State 
ownership of industry as a goal to be aimed at is undeniable; 
hat whether because they think it desirable of itself, or because 
they see no better way of obtaining justice for the worker, is 
rot clear; probably hoth reasons have operated. That the 
truly big men of the Trade Union movement, whose patrictic 
work and governmental abilities we have all learnt to admire, 
would allow either reason to stand in the way of adoption of 
«ny scheme that promised the betierment of Labour's condition, 
on the plea that it would weaken the Unions as a fighting force, 
I cannot It is from the smaller men that such opposi- 
tion comes, and I agree that it has to be reckoned with. -The 
instance of the North Country shipyard has undoubtedly acted 
as a stumbling-block, but I have always understood that that 
eheme violated almost every one of the conditions I laid down 
in my first letter, and was in tact based on employers’ selfish- 
ress, and anathema to all in 
partnership as it is to Trade Union leaders. 


believe. 


is as much true believers co- 

The question as to the amount of incentive contained in each 
individual's share of profits and dividends at once brings up 
the farther n, What is aimed at? If merely a bribe to 
induce the workers to put forth greater efforts, then probably 
a weekly bonus on output would be more effectual; but in that 
ea-e you would certainly get Trade Union hostility, justifiably, 
in If, on the other hand, which is what I want, 
your aim is to create a sense ¢f proprietorship, to abolish the 
for 
» bring about a fusion of the interests of Capital and 
then the right kind of incentive will follow naturally. 
s why I lay i 


quest) 


my opinion, 


feeling of being “ hewers of wood and drawers of water ” 
ethers, t 
Lalx ur, 
That 
side of the scheme, and especially on the representation of 
the Board of Directors. I regret that at present 


J am unable to give “A Seeker after Industrial = 


so much greater stress on the co-partnership 


workers on 


Pear e 


prrticnlars asked for as to the capitalization of my company. 
The scheme involves a reconstruction which is still under con- 
eideration, but I favour a large proportion of preference shares 


in order that the dividends accruing to worker e« epartners on 


rdinary shares may be larger. The term “capital” in 


was certainly intended to apply to hoth preter- 


ence d ordinary s) am sorry if I did not express 
hives learly 

Jam glad w note that Lieutenant Withey is so heartily in 
F: vl with me as to co-partnership that his letter expresses, 
im erent language, the identical conclusions contained in 
minect Ja ry 1st! As to his examples of fines for irregula: 
attendal nd bonuses for full attendance, | would not attempt 
t> establish such systems unless at the instance of the workers 
ft eniseives lf, asl hope, the right atm mphere is created, s ch 





| 
disciplinary measures will only be necessary for a decided 
minority, and should be imposed by the Workers’ Committee ] 
have in view, the only director on which would be the one 
elected by the workers. 

“A Would-be Profit-Sharer’s ” letter gives one more instance 
of the weakness of profit-sharing not joined to co-partuership, 
which I have insisted on throughout.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. Ickes, 

The Ruceview Woollen Mills, Ltd., Ballymena, Ireland, 

and 41 Great Marlbarough Street, London, WV. 1. 


{To tHe Epiror oF tHE “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—I have read with very deep interest the letters published 
in the Spectator on the above subject, and as one who has 
benefited by working for a company that many years ago 
adopted co-partnership, I am anxious to see those benefiis 
extended to all wage-earners. Therefore I venture to offer a 
little friendly criticism of Clause 2 in the scheme submitted 
by Mr. Jukes. I feel very strongly that if he makes it com- 
pulsory for all wage-earners to take up and pay for a £1 share, 
he is dooming the scheme to failure at the start. I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Jukes that the success of the scheme depends 
on all the employees being included, but will not the fact that 
each one of them must find the money to pay for the share 
debar the majority from participating? I would suggest that 
Mr. Jukes and his co-directors should consider the advisability 
of presenting to each employee a £1 share, and thus bring them 
all in at the start. It may appear a big thing to ask, but I am 
sure that the amount so spent would be a geod investment for 
the company, as the increased production that would follow 
would s90n repay the outlay. Apart from Clause 2, I think 
the scheme is a good one, and heartily wish it success. 

I congratulate Mr. Jukes and his co-directors on ceciding to 
adopt co-partnership, and from my experience I am convinced 
that there is nothing equal to it to promote that feeling of 
goodwill and confidence that is so essential for the prosperity of 
any business. Under its influence both employer and employee 
benefit, and it provides just that incentive that is wanted to 
increase production. 

That co-partnership has been justified can be proved by its 
working in the South Metropolitan Gas Company. During the 
twenty-eight years that the scheme has been working the price 
ot gas has on occasions been brought down to Is. 1d. below thie 
standard price; the dividend to the shareholders increased 
1} per cent., and the employees received 9} per cent. above the 
standard rate of wages. Then came the war, and a very difierent 
state of things prevails. The price of gas is up Is. 3d. above 
standard price, the dividend has fallen to one half its pre-wa 
rate, and the employees’ bonus has disappeared altogether. 
That, I submit, has put the scheme to the most severe test poc- 
sible, and although we have received no bonus for more than a 
year, co-partnership is as much alive among us to-day as it eve! 
was. I do not say that we are contented, but we are satisfied 
to bear our share of the adverse conditions, and to do our best 
to improve them, while looking forward to better times. 

Co-parthership has taught us (among other things) that the 
prosperity of our company means our prosperity. In proof ot 
that, we have gone through the whole years of the war without 
one single strike, although more than half of the employees 
were serving with His Majesty’s Forces, their 
filled by others who had had no previous experience o! 
partnership. 

In conclusion, I hope Mr. Jukes wil! not expect too much from 
co-partnership at the start, but that he will give his personal 
Then I am sure 


places being 


Cur 


encouragement and watch over its progress. 


| that he will be amply repaid by the feeling of confidence that 


will spring up between the company and its employees to their 
mutual advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., H. T. Maney. 
73 Ardock Road, Catford, S.E.6. 





HOLLOW HOUSE-WALLS. 
{To ime Epiror or tHe “ Sprcvatror.’’] 
Sir,—I occupied a new house in Montreal for about a year in 
| the winter of 1895-96. 1t was newly built and comprised two 


the | 


| feet, exclusive of the basement. 


stories of eight rooms, besides vestibule-hall and landings, bath- 
room, &e. The total area of the house was about 12,000 cub 

It with stone to 
little above the ground-level, and then with 4} } 


was built 


in. bri 


The inside was fitted with about 2 in. by 2 in. upright studs 2 f 


i! 


apart, the face being lathed and plastered and papered 


usual The air-space between was such an efiective non- 
conductor that the 


whole house was kept comfortably warm throughout the winter 


way. 


together with double window-sashes the 


never less than 60 degrees—at the cost of but thi tons of 

j anthracite coal. This quantity included the cost for cookins 
purposes, as well as the hot-water supply and baths. Moreover, 
this benefit was more parti ularly appreciat din the bedrooms, 
as no one required more than one blanket and a light coverict 


to be comfortably warm.—I am, Sir, &e., 
88 Maple Road, Penge, S.E. 20. 
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[To tHe Eprror 
§1r,—I cannot refrain from giving my personal experience of 
the ventilators in brick walls. I had my house built by a well- 
Philip Webb, and depended entirely on 
and skill. ‘The house was built on dry 
sand, I living close by, so, though an ignoramus 
architecture, saw the daily with interest. The sitting- 
recom floors had deep pits, and just above the ground-line venti- 
lating bricks laid. My 
rather likely to cause draught inside, especially when the wood- 
work had shrunk; but I was told it was the best way to keep 
the heuse free from dry-rot. About three or four years later 
the difficulty of keeping warm in the constant draught, some- 


”__ 


or THE “ Spectator.’’] 


known architect, Mr. 
his known experience 
— on 
work 
was 


were own sense suggested this 


visibly, and also an objection- 
able smell the in winter, made 
decide to have it thoroughly investigated. Mr. Webb 
eat age, and no longer doing any business, I 
He 
found on taking up the flcor a growth caused by damp, which 
the wet coming through the venti- 
exposed one, and the draughts of 
I had by advice 


fimes blowing up the carpet 


when room was closed sine 
having 
yatired at a gt 


called in a good builder who knew the neighbourhood. 
was wonderful from 
lators, the 
course had their turn in causing discomfort. 
the whole pit filled in with dry sand, fortunately handy, and 
a good cement floor laid directly on this. A good oak floor 


not 


site being an 


finished the floor. Since then the room has kept warm and 
drv and quite free from the smell of the fungus matter. The 
other sitting-room fortunately was over the cellar and the 
hot-water stove, so free from any trouble, and remains with 
ventilating bricks. But certainly I should warn any one 
against trusting to the latter, as nothing can be naturally 


This experience may be of use, 
the Spectator 


drier than the site here. 


venture to forward it after reading 


March 29th.—I am, Sir, &ce., 





THE PROBLEM OF TESCHEN. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘* Specrator.’’) 


Siz,—lTf there is an intense necessity to secure a permanent and 


buffer Teutor eastward, it is 


dominance 





powerful against 


x . _ . . 
urgent to bring the Cechs and the Poles into a friendly union, 
and thus form a barrier of forty millions of people acting 


together. But surely this will not be attained by taking from 


either of these States important territory, including strategic 


passes, and valuable coalfields that have been in the possession 


of that State for six hundred years, In the German histori 
maps of 1378, Teschen and its district is shown well in the 
borders of Bohemia. I have just received a letter from an 
important Professor, for many years at Cracow (Polish) Uni- 
versity. He is of Teschen, and is intensely eroused that this 
ld historic district should be cut off from the Ce-h rule; the 
more so, he writes, beeause it includes the Jablnnka Pass. that 
links Bohemia with the Slovaks. I have many other letters 
from Bohemia protesting against this injustice to cur Allies, 


who have worked and fought so strenuously for us all through 


the war. There is vet time to remedy this injustice, which, it 
maintained, will lead to disastrous efiects to the unity so 

essary between Cechs and Poles.—I am, Sir, &e.. 
James Baker, F.R.H ists. 

PATHANS AND THE CROsS. 

To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Spectator."') 
Sir,—The Spectator has had so much in it lately about India 
that I think the following may interest your readers, My 
husband was chaplain in 1915 to the 2nd Indian Cavalry 
Division. They had taken over a line of trenches behind 
Thiepval. One night he was burying a trooper in the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, but had to send the burying party aways 


under cover as the machine-gun fire was so heavy and several 
men had killed After this the General my 
husband to plan out a new burial-ground in a safer 
Captain Pope, of the 7th Guards 

fenced little 
close to the stream which runs through the village of Authuille. 


been there. asked 
pesition. 


killed 


burial- 


Dragoon since in 


iction—made and in a beautiful groun% 


lhe ground was divided into three portions by paths- one for 
British soldiers, one fer Sikhs and Jats, and one for 
Mohammedans. The 7th Dragoon Guards put up a_ plein 
wooden cross over the British portion to mark it off. The 


Pathans came to my husband to beg that they too might be 
buried under the Cross 
and he explained to them very carefully tha 
the Cross was the They replied: ** We know 
quite well that the Cross is the Christian symbol; but this 


These men were wild trans-frontie, 


Mohammedans, : 
Christian symboei. 
war in which we are fighting i of right against wrong, 
ind the Cross is known all over the world as the symbol 
so well to 


a war 


t 





if-sacrifice; therefore we ask you, whom we know 


he 


our friend, to allow us the privilege of being buried under 
the Ceose."" In the summer of 1916 my husband was riding 
, eo ‘ ‘ 
home to the old chateau of E-trée-Blanche where he wa 





hitleted. A fine-losking Pathan of the 18th Lancers came wu 
to him and saluted. 
stood silent for a minute or 
“Mera Chai [my brother], 
What can I do for vou? He answered : 
people well and we know you well. I come to you in distres- 
of mind for help in a matter of religion. It 

of us who think on these things that Allah is pressing 
a heavy hand upon the whole world, for the world is full oi 
pain and sorrow now. We wish to ask if you will join us in 
prayer to God that He will all. We 
know you often pray to Him, and we wish to feel that we and 


‘ 
He looked rather wild and anxious ani 
My husband said to 
is there anything the matter- 


two. him : 


Sir, you know our 


seems to many 


wit's 


have mercy upon us 


you are joining in our prayers to Him in this time of need.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., HELEN 
The Red louse, Parks Road, Owford. 


GUiBBON. 


ENDOWMENT OF CHURCHYARDs. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’ 
interest 
the letters on the subject 


raves Gi ; 

by week) 
should remind us that a large number of them in the agg 
These too should be duly 
honoured and cared for. Quite apart, however, from this special 


Tl 


sold iers 


Sre.—The natural and pathetic in 


the g 


(shown by week 


regat* 


are in the churchyards of England. 


interest, cannot more be done to make our village churchyard. 
in better keeping with the idea of 
resting-places of our loved ones? 


their being the hallowe! 


Surely ‘God's acre” should 





he the most cared for garden in the parish. The ccst of the 
upkeep of the churchyard usually comes out of the ** Chure! 
Expenses ” fund, and it comes last in the order of things 
necessary. I write to suggest that a very small endowment, 
which could always be a nented in small amounts offered Jy. 
those who care, would soon make a vast difference in tie 
appearance of our burial-grounds. A friend has offered me £5 


own village, and the chure! 
he idea. This £5, investel 
fund, will of itself produce enough one das’: 


fund in out 


to inaugurate such a 
rardens have gladly fallen in with ¢ 


iol 


in some wat 








labour. A little more, offered, it may he, a few shillings at a 
time, will gradually meet the whole cost of mowing, planting: 
with spring flowe:s, and generally keeping the churchyard in 
a state oft simple but effective neatness and seemliness. Why 
should not the same process be set in motion for every church- 
yard in the land?—I am, Sir, &c.. Rerat Dea 
PROHIBITION IN AMERICA 
[To tHE Epiror or THE ‘“ SpecTator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to the recent discussion in your colum 
it may be worth while to bear testimony to the success of 
Prohibition in Colorado, When we voted liquor out, many good 
men were doubtful concerning the practicality, and therefore 
desirability, of the plan; but now it would be IMpossib to et 
any large number of people to advocate a return to the old 
conditions. It may be true that Prohibition does not entirely 
prohibit; but it so nearly does so that one sees no evidence 
drinking, and the younger generation is growing up wit 
acquiring alcoholic habits. The gain is undoubtedly enormo 
The war, here as elsewhere, has sent prices soaring, and at the 
same time we have been called upon to subscribe to Go 
ment war loans (Liberty Loan and War Savings stamps), and 
to Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. funds, The money thus raised 
excecds anything we should have be ved possib r fe years 
ago, and we have been astonished at the ease with whi 
has been found, without serious inconvenie? or dis 33 to 
the people. This happy condition is doubt s «al to Various 
causes, but among these I believe the abolition drink stands 
first.—I am, Sir, & l’, D. A. Cockers 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorad Vare 1? 

THE LATE SIR MARK SYKES AS ANTIQUARY 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ TAT 

Sir,—It may be of interest to put on record what I know 
the late Sir Mark Svkes as an antiquary Afier the fir x 
years ago at Sledmere House some valuable MSS. were sayel 
which he entrusted to me for preparing, in som ases 
batim copies, and in others full abstracts of the more importa 
facts contained in them. His purpose was to guard, as bes “ 
could, against further destruction by fire or los iny Oo 
way; two copies or abstracts were to be made, one of which he 
intended to keep in one place and the other elsewhere, and one 
or other of the learned Societies was to be invited to print such 
as were deemed suitable 

Amongst these MSS, [I ma mention a rather humo ‘ 
Lege nd of St. Cuthbert, written by Robert H gu i 
about 1620; Bridgwater Letters of 1638-10; valuable copies of 
letters of James IT., when Duke of York, showing his relat . 
vith his father, Charles I1.; let Rebellior 
of 1765-16; old books of res ipes of ¢ interes 
a book of York and Yorkshir and the 
Inscriptions in Ripon Minster, taken oy = Mass 
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relating to Yorkshire comprise Drake’s Mayors of York, with 
biographical notes, &c., A.D. 1272-1710; Torre’s Antiquities of 
York Minster, 1690-91; Hildyard’s Antiquities of York; York 
Chamberlain's Book, 1734; and Beckwith’s Yorks Biographies, 
1772. Then there is a certain number of lists of books, literary 
extracts, scientific papers, verse, &c., much of which is well 
worth transcription, putting in order, and perhaps printing. 
But what I should personally place the greatest value on from 
an antiquarian, biographical, and gencalogical point of view, is 
the wonderful series of letters and papers and letter books, and 
of journals of eighteenth-century tours in Wales and on the 
Continent, of Sir Mark Sykes’s own family. The letters, papers, 
&c., extend back to the time of James I., and give an intimate 
amd valuable account of the lives of Yorkshire squires and 
merchants, their neighbours, acquaintances, and business asso- 
ciates, more especially of the eighteenth century. There 
a valuable series of Manorial Court Rolls of the manor of Roos 
in Yorkshire, 1458 to 1789; a beautiful written “ laboured ” 
pedigree by Thoresby, the Yorkshire antiquary, of his own 
family in his own handwriting; and a beautifully illuminated 
descent of the Fitzwilliam family, made in the time of James L., 
showing the coats of arms and quarterings in colour not to be 
and permanence by the herald 


1s 


approached in brightness 
painters of the present day. 

Sir Mark had in mind the words of the old writer that 
“the good antiqnary, like the good man, kept mortality always 
hefore him.”” We may add that in causing copies to be made 
of the valuable historical material he had inherited, he had in 
view a public service, in addition to his other and better-known 
public services, for which we are grateful and appreeiative.—I 
am, Sir, &e., ‘ Grorce SHerwoop. 
210 Sirand, W.C. 2. 





MR. ASQUITH ON CARLYLE. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’'] 

Sie—As an admirer of the works of that much maligned and 
misquoted man, Thomas Carlyle, I should like to point out the 
injustice done to him in a fairly recent publication which has 
just penetrated to this remote part of the world. I refer toa 
Mr. Asquith’s “ Criticism” in his Occasional 
{ddresses, 1893-1916. Here he takes Carlyle’s review of the 
Life of Scott as “a notable instance of blurred and distorted 
vision.” After selecting a few scattered phrases referring to 
the question of Seott’s greatness, completely stripped of the 
argument of their contexts, and stringing them together so 
that they appear in the most damaging light, he ends by 
suggesting that Carlyle damned Seott’s work as the opening 
of the floodgates to ‘‘a Noah's deluge of ditehwater.” I would 
suggest, in the first place, that a fair-minded person reading 
the review right through cannot but be impressed with the 
heauty and truth of it as a whole, although he may take excep- 
tion to individual passages. And secondly, he will agree that 
the last quotation, which concludes an animadversion on 
people who hoast of the speed of their writing, was never 
intended to, and does not, refer to Scott or his works, ‘‘ whose 
joyous picturesqueness and fellow feeling, freedom of eye and 
“—Carlyle says-— prove Scott to have been amongst the 
ters.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. W. G. Brorake, Lieut. R.E. 


passage in 


heart 


foremost wi 





4 FREAK OF NATURE. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—Allow me to thank your correspondent for his interesting 
letter about the black-headed gull in St. James's Park. As the 
bird has been seen there for two years, I think Mr. W. M. 
Crook’s supposition that it is a case of melanism must be 
correct, if the bird is indeed a specimen of the black-headed 
gull. These birds, in normal condition, have red legs, and the 
beak is also red. There is, however, a smaller species, the 
Jeast of the gulls in size, called the little gull, Larus minutus, 
which until two old is much darker than the black- 
headed gull, the head of which is not black but dark brown in 
plumage, whereas the little gull has a jet-black 
in the nesting season, and its beak and legs are 
It wonld be easily recognized from its 


years 


the nuptial 
head and neck 
of a very bright red. 


| letter offers a remedy. 





small size, about half that of the black-headed species. It is 
uncommon, and adult specimens are especially rare in 
England.—I am, Sir, &e., Arxoip H. Marnew. 
Walmer, Kent, 
[To tHe Eprror or tir “ Sprcratron.’’) 
Sir,—Both yesterday and to-day (April 3rd) I watched in St. 


irk the black-headed gull which Mr. Crook described 
March 29th. In point of fact there were two 


James’s P: 
in your issue of 
much more discoloured than 


of these abnorma] gulls, one very 

the other. I could see no white at all on the darker of the 
two, but the tail-feathers of the other (an immature bird) 
appesred to be quite norinal. This second gull presented ¢ 


a 
rather a woe-begone appearance, and was obviously ill at ease 
In shallow water black-headed gulls often dive after the manner 
of surface-feeding ducks—only immersing the head and a part 
of the body. If, as I believe, this discoloration is due to 
artificial means, it seems possible that this particular bird, 
while diving, may have thrust its head and fore-quarters into 
the colouring matter, whatever it was, while the tail and 
hinder parts escaped. Since the beginning of the war 1 haye 
seen in St. James’s Park several gulls discoloured in this way. 
One in particular, which haunted the Park-water for a long 
time in the late autumn of 1915, would come to take bread, ang 
1 was able to watch it almost at arm’s-length. 
appeared to be matted together, and the bird was continually 
preening itself, as though in discomfort. It has heen suggested, 
I believe, that these dark-plumaged gulls have been covered 
with some greasy or oily matter from sunken submarines, 
while swimming off the coast—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. B 


Its feathers 





ENGLISHMEN AND ANIMALS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 29th it is pleasant to read of 
the soldiers’ fondness for their horses, and you may like to 
hear of a ponydriver in a colliery who was buried with the 
pony by a fall from the roof. When they got them out the 
pony was dead, but the boy was alive. The first thing he did 
was to inquire after the pony, I have been unwillingly con- 
vinced, however, that the treatment of horses generally in 
England is a subject for shame rather than congratulation, 
On one oecasion. when a coal-owner was told that his horses 
were worked too hard he merely said: ‘‘ What kills one will 
buy another.”” I mentioned this brutal remark not long ago 
to a Lancashire colliery manager of great experience, and hie 
replied that he had often heard the same remark. I fear that 
the lives of most horses are shortened by overwork. A friend 
of mine was driving in a hired carriage among the hills of 
Yorkshire, and asked the driver how the horses stood the work 
of the hilly roads. The driver replied that they only lasted forr 
or five years, and were then sent to Holland—no doubt in the 
same way that worn-out horses are sent to Belgium. Have you 
forgotten those horrible processions of worn-out English horses 
from Belgian ports to the slaughter-house—sorrowful sights 
indeed, and a reproach to our country? The ungrateful owners 
of the horses whose lives had been spent in their 
instead of having them killed humanely on this side, made the 
eml of their lives more miserable by the painful journey hy 
I suppose this hideous traffic will now be 
Pray, Sir, do what you can to stop it, 
F, A. Sreree. 


Service, 


rail, road, and sea, 
resumed after the war. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Coed Efa, near Wrerham. 


(To THe Epitor or tHe * Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—Mr. Gane’s noteworthy opinion (Spectator, January 11th) 
will command the approval and support of all lovers of animals 
As he says, the horse is the chief sufferer, and conditions with 
regard to it, which were bad before the war, have patently 
been intensified during the past four years. Underfeeding 
and incapable driving are two particular causes contributiy te 
the horse’s misery. The former may improve under an 
increased ration; the latter will never improve until employers 
have the sense to utilize more competent men, or to instru 
the incompetent. But there exists an undoubted 
callousness about the horse’s treatment tor which Mr. Gane’s 
In Dundee, where I can speak with 
experience of twelve years, his principle might bring about a 
reform much to be desired. Through an obliquity which re- 
flects strangely on the acute Scottish mind, certain D 
millowners have built their factories on ground at a high level 
and remote from the harbour, from which the jute bales have 
to be carted. I 


gel eral 


an 
ndea 


j 
The cartage is, therefore, of a most trying kind. 
To make the situation more unsatisfactory, poor specimens 
the horse, owned by small contractors, are largely used in the 


traffic, the result being obvious sufferings and ever-recurrent 
breakdowns by the hapless teams. A year or two ago there 


was created a movement, excellently helped by the authority 


of a leading local newspaper, to effect a change upon the traffic 
arrangement by substitutiug tramway haulage. But the Town 


Council received the scheme with disfavour, and the end was 
failure; as one member, though in somewhat inexact terms, 
predicted, it has vanished “ into thin air.” The horse traffic 
was recently condemned by a distinguished clergyman of t! 
district as * licensed cruelty,” and the whole business is not 
ous. A driver’s licence, such as your correspondent suggests. 
might have good effect in the state of affairs described. H 

thoughtful letter, indeed, ought to be carefully weighed and 
acted upon by all interested everywhere. If it were not so o'te 


believed that Swift was quite mad when he wrote Part IV. ot 
il as 


Gulliver’s Travels, that stirring nerrative might be usefu 
a literary medium of a propaganda,--I am, Sir, &e., 
Donpoxtan. 
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[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr, Frank F: “The English are the kindest 
people in the world to dumb animals.” Is he quite sure that 
bear away Vrom 


xX Says: 


the Norwegians would not the palm } my 


observations I should think that they might—I am, Sir, &c., 
hi, Jacos. 


AUTHOR WANTED, 
[To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
mmplete, 


ur readers help to identify, or « 


Sir,—Can 
the following fragment of a poem, found written on a postcard 


any ot yi 

the por ket-hbook of a soldier who made the supreme sat rifice 

in July last?— 

“Tf I should fell, not 
And poor as I should die. 
Say, though thy heart should break— 
Think this, that, when at dusk, 
They speak of sons and bro.... 


that one so weak 


grieve 


only 
PS «0 “a 


The fatal bullet penetrated the card at the word brothers,” 


and. by the pathetic irony of fate, the card is there stained 
by the brave lad’s life-blood. His mother would like to know 


mour his last wish.—I am, Sir, &c., Kent, 


and h 


AN EPITAPH: A CLUE WANTED. 


[To tur Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 


Sre.—I wonder if any one can give me the clue to the fi 


It lies, I the of the 
High Ereall churehyard (Shropshire) there occurs the follow- 


llowing. 


suppose, in source verses concerned. In 


jing epitaph of date 17 (last two figures illegible) : 
©“ When terrestrial all in 
Then celestial virtues 
essence 
Shall with 
tion shine 
Transcending to glorious Regions, Beatifical, Sublime; 
to delineate such 


effervescence 


Brilliant 


exhibi 
Refulgent 


chaos shall 


in their most 


beaming Beauteous Radiance thro’ the Ebulli- 


[tuman power, absorb’d, deficient efful- 
gent lasting sparks, 

Where honest shall 
ambiguous great monarchs.” 
would mak« (!) if we took “ 

is deficient.’"] 

Now in Campbell and Garnett’s Life of the great physicist, 
»s Clerk Maxwell, p. 179, I found in a letter written by 
C. M.” to C. J. Monro the words: “.... or, H-—-— 
would say, Terrestrial all in Chaos shall exhibit efflorescence.” 
Tiere we have, very nearly, the first line of the above curious 
epitaph. The words are so quaint that there must surely be 
a common source from which the writer of the epitaph and 
this “H-—— ” It is very unlikely that any one would 
have visited this out-of-the-way churchyard. I know the 
epitaph only because my father was Vicar of the parish and 
my uncle after him, I never saw a traveller “ poking about ” 
[ am, Sir, &c., Watter Larpey. 


plebeians have presidence  o0’e1 


deficient ” to stand for 


[i sense 





drew. 


in the village. 


NOTICE.—When ‘‘ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the 
Eétor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
rterest to 


; = 
Correspondence 


or are 


and importance warrant 


considered of sufficient 4 


publication. 
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POETRY. 





A DREAD IN SPRING. 
Mortuer she calls to me: “ Here, Bess, 


Slip up t’ Beacon Farm,” she says, 

*“ An’ take their basket back again; 
An’ 
She thinks the climb’ll do me good, 

She dunno how I dreads that lat 


keep an eye for firin’-wood.”’ 


« : 
as Jim an’ me 


Nightingale Lane,”’ 
Did used to call Farm Lane, when 

Walked out on April nights last year: 
lor where it sang above its 
We'd stand the hedge 


In one another’s arms to hear, 


we 


nest 

"longsice row, pres 

An’ Jim he’d learned to mock t} 
h il lL: 

Four long high notes he used to g 


That nateral you never 


Then “ jug-jug-jug ”’; until, mayb 
"Tt would sing him ar ‘r, seemingly—~ 


There, I shall heat 


An’ Spring nights, when he'd pitched his 


An’ moonlight was all dusky gold, 
He'd whistle for n like that—] . 
An’ I ’ud steal ont soft to Jim 
So none “ud see me go to him, 
Only our nightingale ‘ud know. 
First off we cared nought for the war; 


But, before April come o1 


more, 
Jim he had gone, an’ fought, an’ died: 
Yes, 
It seemed as he 


I ol 


T durstn't never go that way, 


when he'd heard an’ thought on it, 
mu do his hit, 
,, like love an’ pride. 


love o’ m 


Up our old lane, “cause any day 
The nightingale may get back there; 


An’ sudden, maybe, he 


r}yt 
mig sing 


The call Jim whistled me, an’ wring 
My poor heart worse’n I cu’d beat 
An’ I dreads evenin’s more an’ mo 3 
When Mother’s knittin’ at the doo 
An’ Father’s got his pipe an’ mug, 
T sits an’ holds my head, for feat 
Lest up our little lane I'll heat 
Those four long notes, then “ jug-jug-jug.” 
Haszerton Lo_aamu 


BOOKS. 
———————— 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM.* 
Dr. Vincent Smita has written a little book on Indian reforms, 
with reference to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which every 
one, and especially every Member of Parliament, ought to read. 
Dr. Vincent Smith is no politician, it the 


found ign of India, 


is true, nor has he 


yrance 


boundless optimism, based on a pr 








which is fashionable in some political circles. But he can point 
to thirty years’ service as an Indian civilian and to a life-long 
study of Indian history, on which he is high authority, as 
reasons why his criticisms are worth notice. The chief value 
of his book, as it seems to us, lies in its p it of ** certain 
disagreeable, inconvenient facts whi are shirked or slurred 
over by the authors of the Report.” One of these facts is the 
racial and religious diversity which has always laracte “ll 
India ; another is the caste sys India, as a French writer 
has said, is a world—not one nation but many nations, which, 
before British rule was established, were usually at wai L 


another. Nearly four-fifths of the peoples of Indi 





on in | i > 
Hinduism, in various forms, but “an in se mass of pre- 
Hindu beliefs and practices continues to exist,’ and re ; 
the religious unity of Hinduism incomplet More than a fifth, 
some sixty-six millions, are Moham lans various 8 " 
who are more or less intluen by Hinduism. Dr. Smith reminds 
us that, though the All-India Moslem Leagu e€ org % 
few lawyers mostly of the Shia sect,” which is in the minot 
in India—joined the Indian National Congress in 1916 in putting 
forward a reform scheme, the ancient religious rivalry is t 
dead but sleeping. “The Hindu attack ¢ the Musalman 
villages of the Patna, Gaya and Shahabad or Arrah districts in 
Bihar in 1917 was the most formidable outbreak of the kind 
* Indian Constit Reform ¥ Lig u . By Vincent A 


Smith, London: H, Milford 
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recorded, so far as | know.” Hindus of good position led the 


attacks on a hundre@ Mohammedan villages, in which not even 
the women were spared—barely a year after the supposed re- 
conciliation between the two religious bodies. Similar riots 
occurred last year in Caleutta. But for the British Raj, they 
would occur every week. 

Those who know Ireland can understand the Indian religious 
feuds. But caste, the fundamental institution of India, is so 


SPECTATOR. 


hopelessly alien to our Western minds that we have to make an | 


effort to believe that it exists, still more to understand it. Dr. 


Smith says very truly that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 


‘ 


look on caste “ as a thing external capable of being laid aside,” 


in their oracular remark that 


| young men. 
& 


“everything that breaks down | 


the barriers between communities, and makes men regard each | 


other as neighbours and not as the wearers of some caste or 
creed insignia, hastens on the day when self-government within 
the Empire will be attained.” 
Western rank—* the caste of Vere de Vere “—can be and often 
is put aside. A British Peer, a French noble, even a Prussian 
Junker, may, if he chooses, drop his title and become a commoner 
for all social purposes. But an Indian cannot break his caste 
without putting himself beyond the pale of society. Dr. Smith 
estimates that two hundred and fifty million Indians, including 


Unfortunately, they are wrong. | 





pil 12, 


1919, 

determine differences between the Provincial Governor and his 
Legislative Council. In regard to the franchise, he declares that 
communities and institutions must be specially represented. He 
discusses the ‘Diarchy” proposed for Provincial Councils as 
impossible and absurd. Local self-government for towns must, 





he observes, be qualified by considerations of public health. 
Indian municipalities have a poor record in this respect. Dr, 
Smith urges that the high standard of the Indian Civil Seryjce 
must be maintained, and that if the opportunities of promotion 
to high oftice are curtailed or abolished, as some interested 
parties suggest, the Service will no longer attract our ablest 
3ut all these questions must be considered in t} 
light of the facts of Indian life. The main objection to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report is that its authors deliberately 
ignore these facts, and propose to build up a European Constitu- 


i¢ 


tion for India where the foundations are not laid and cannot be 
laid. We wonder how many people realize that the dearest wish 


| of the Hindus is a law to prohibit the slaughter of cows. That 


most of the Mohammedans, are * held firmly in the trammels of | 


caste.” There are about three thousand castes, or “* water-tight 
social compartments,” with innumerable sub-castes. A caste is, 
in the author's phrase, ‘a group of families internally united 
hy peculiar rules for the hereditary observance of ceremonial 
purity, especially in the matters of diet and marriage.’ The 
transfer of a person or family from one caste to another is im- 
possible. Seceders may found a new caste. Christian converts, 
ior example, are regarded by Hindus as having formed a caste 
of their own, and cannot rid themselves of the caste idea. Caste 
is ** the soul as well as the body of Hinduism.” A Hindu may 


| great, Court favour, a splendid and commanding presence. 


simple fact is a measure of the profound difference between the 
civilization of India and the civilization of Europe, which the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy profess to regard as similar, 
if not yet wholly identical. | 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON.* 
AnEcpbotic tradition has encouraged the belief that Archbishop 
Thomson owed his early and rapid preferment to worldly rather 
than spiritual gifts and influences 


to his friendship with the 
Mr. 
Carlyle in D.N.B. brings out very clearly that the man who 


| attracted the attention of Sir William Hamilton, Augustus de 


Morgan, and Whewell by his Laws of Thought, written when he 


| was twenty one; who reorganized his College as a young don 


the woman prescribed by the rules of the caste into which he | 


was born.” Further, * each group of castes has special duties 
and morals of its own.” 
another. The Thugs, for example, firmly believed that their 
yoddess required them to strangle wayfarers, and ordinary 
Hindus respected without sharing their horrible creed. Caste has 


to the hopes entertained by sanguine British writers before the 
Mutiny. 
pundits have invented excuses for the ceremonial pollution 
that takes place when persons of different castes are crowded 
tovether in a carviage. Indeed, the modern Hindu revival has 
strengthened the caste system. 


It has been unaffected by railway travelling, as the 


What is right for one may be wrong for | 


Its most essential feature, | 


according to the sacred books, is the superiority of the Brahmin | 


whom Manu called * the lord of all classes.’ The ten million 
possessing a special sanctity. An * untouchable ~ in Madras— 
there are eighteen millions of them—is thought to pollute a 
Brahmin if his shadow, falling on the public highway, crosses the 
Brahmin’s path. Further, many castes are divided by hereditary 
feuds. Dr. Smith refers to an instance in the Tinnevelly district 
of Madras, where two castes still cherish a bitter quarrel that 
was raging in the fourteenth century. These are plain facts. 


with the notions of liberty, equality, and fraternity which we 


. , always got preferment.” 
svahmins regard themselves, and are regarded by others, as | 


| powers of clear thinking and 


2esume unconsciously and erroneously to be shared by all 


mankind 7% 
sweeper as a fellow-citizen with rights equal to his own. 


Dr. Smith is by no means hostile to reforms of a practical 
kind. He regards the “ goal of responsible government” as a 
distant vision, if not a mirage, but he thinks that India might 
have more * self-government,” in the sense of an administration 
freed from excessive supervision. He points out that the Act of 


1833, which forbids discrimination against educated Indians, 


The Brahmin cannot and will not recognize the | genius. 


and by his appeal to Lord John Russell against the abuse of the 


. : “2 | close fellowship system and his pamphlet on An Open Colleg 
believe what he pleases, “ su long as he eats the diet and marries | 


Best for All did more than any one of his day to promote Univer- 
sity Reform; who was one of the projectors of the University 
Museum; and who in his sermons habitually appealed to the 
intellect rather than the emotions of his audience; had solid and 
outstanding claims to recognition before he was raised to the 


Episcopal Bench, while as Archbishop he was “one of the 


; la E . | first English clergymen who, while not himself a Socialist, recog- 
wen unaffected by the spread of Europezn education, contrary | nized the good elements that went to the making of Socialisnis 


| Mrs. 


Wilfrid Thomson's biography of her father-in-law at 
once explains the anecdotic tradition and justifies the more 
generous view of the Archbishop's life-work. The rapidity of 
his rise exposed him to semi-cynical criticism. Mrs, Thomson 
recalls Bishop Wilberforce’s famous reply to some one who said 
to him: “It is a curious thing, but whenever Mrs. Thomson 
presents her husband with a baby the Archbishop of York has 
Whereon the Bishop replied: “ Mrs, 
Thomson had better be very careful, because there are only 
Canterbury and Heaven before him.” 
who came to Bishopthorpe said: “The Archbishop knows 
what he about; he would have made a capital iron- 
master.” Lord Coleridge, who presided in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, when the Archbishop conducted his own case 
against the application of Canon Tristram, observed: ‘Had 


Business magnates 


is 


is ° 
, , 3 rea | Thomson followed our profession he would have been the 
How are we to reconcile them with Western democratic ideas, | 


His 
lucid exposition were com- 
administratve capacity that amounted to 
Recalled to Oxford after four years’ parish work, he 
proved a model Bursar, set the affairs of his College (Queen's) in 
Goldwin Smith, whose cause 


second person in the kingdom instead of the third.” 


bined with an 


order and retrieved its position. 
he had championed on the occasion of his rejection as candidate 


| for a fellowship, congratulated him on the passing of the Oxford 


équally forbids discrimination against educated Englishmen, | 


Scotsmen, or Irishmen, or Eurasians. He would take advantage 
of India’s loyalty to the King-Emperor—a loyalty which accords 
with the most ancient Indian traditions of personal rule 
would appoint a Prince as Viceroy, who would deal with the 
Native States and leaving the 
administration of British India to a Governor-General, Deputy 
Prime Minister. He would enlarge the 
Council, referring disputes between the 


and 


foreign affairs, ordinary 
Governor-General, o1 
imperial Leyislative 


elected majority and the Executive to the Secretary of State. 


Similarly, for each province the Government of India would 


| 


University Reform Bill of 1854 in a memorable phrase : ‘ You 
have won by walking upright what has seldom been won but by 
crawling.” As Provost of Queen’s he continued the liberalizing 
policy Jaid down in his pamphlet. He was Preacher at Lincoln's 
Inn from 1858 to 1861, when he became Bishop of Glouvester, 
but never took up his residence at Bristol, being appointed 
Archbishop of York a year later, His achievements in his twenty- 
eight years’ tenure of the Northern Archbishopric could not be 
better expressed than in the fine tribute which he paid to his 
friend Bishop Fraser of Manchester: “ He was the friend of 
every citizen as well as of every Churchman in the dio ese.” 
From the very first he applied himself to the task of weeding out 


* the Life and Letters of William Thomsen 
Thomson, Loudon; Joho Lane, (16s, uct.) 
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————— 
had, incompetent, and immoral clergymen, establishing decent 
services, York the 
first diocese in which the operations of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
Viewed by the test of the number of 


and increasing inadequate stipends. was 


missioners took effect. 
churches built and the increase of candidates for confirmation 
he never gave the same address twice—the record is impressive. 
But his greatest title to enduring and grateful remembrance is 
These 


began with a visit to the scene of a great collery disaster, were 


in the relations he established with the working men. 


followed up by his sugge stion of the addition of a working men’s 
meeting to the ordinary programme of the Church (‘ongress at 
York in 1865, and were established on a basis of mutual and 
inshaken confidence and respect by his first address to a meeting 
omposed exclusive ly of working men at Sheffield in 1869. 
meetings, whether on the platform or at Missions, continued 
it, 


rhese 


for twenty as his biographe: puts ‘the biggest 


ewel in Archbishop Thomson's diadem of fame was Sheffield 


years ; 
He was a consistent advocate of improved housing and public 
hygiene. At the Church Congress of 1878 he addressed a great 
working men’s meeting in a frank, notable, and prophetic speech. 
He admitted that the future was with the working men, but he 
was not quite sure how the working men were going to deal with 
other classes. He seemed to hear already “the mighty tread 
of the up-coming multitude—the future working men of Eng 
land.’ He had misgivings, but his confidence prevailed that this 
mighty host would not abuse their strength, that they would 
not confuse protests against injustice with protests against the 
laws of Nature. 
buried at Bishopthorpe his coflin was carried to the grave by 
sixteen representative working men from Sheffield. The marble 


“The People’s Arch- 


His frankness was never resented. 


bust in the parish church bears the legend: 


bishop.” It was erected by “the working people of Sheffield, 
who have recognized in him a great leader of thought, a brave 
and noble defender of the Christian Faith, and a true and 


sympathizing friend.” 
Dr. Thomson took an active part with Wilberforce and Thorold 
1 organizing the counter-campaign against Essays and Reviews 
the work of the Septemcontra Christum, as Thorold called it !— 
which grew out of the finding of the Committee of Convocation, 
and contributed to 
argument in his Bampton Lectures on the Atonement. 
Years’ Wat 
listinguish his doctrinal attitude, which was hostile to Colenso, 
from his punctilious regard for Canon Law, and his distaste for 
ln 
theology and ritual as in ecclesiastical legislation Thomson might 
ve described as Left He had no sympathy with the 
Higher Criticism of the time; evidently believed 'n the con- 
uous verbal inspiration of tke Rible ; condemned confession, 
it approved of evening eommuiion, and did not advocate 
celebration. He of 
liscipline, but his orthodoxy was always leavened by a spirit 
f moderation. He quotes Jewel's culogy of Elizabeth's caution, 
and * Determined that the reformed religion should 
vevail, averse to sudden change, afraid as much of the violence 


In the 


Seven which raged round Colenso we have to 


the provocative measures of the Bishop of Cape Town. 


Centre. 


fasting before was rigorous in matters 


adds: 


| 
| 
| 


When he was | 


lids to Faith an essay which condensed his | 


| crises without impairing the ni 


f the Puritans as of the doctrines and usages of Rome, she | 


wsued a policy of moderation in spite of pressure from both 
les, such as exactly reflected the tone of the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ This might be taken as a good summary of the prin- 
ples that governed him in the many heresy cases before the 
Privy Council on which he sat, and in his criticisms of and 
ntributions to the various Bills on Public Worship Regulation 
and Clergy Discipline which came up for discussion in the Lords, 
rhe only clerical prosecution for doctrine or ritual that he per- 
sonally promoted was that of Mr. Voysey, and then he had not 
but it left no personal rancour between the 





much choice ; 
pponents. 
Mrs. Thomson has made good use of the Archbishop's diary, 
de voyage—for he enjoyed forcign travel, 
though a wretched sailor—to illustrate the very human side of a 
He 
brought away from his work into his home infinite courtliness 
One of his children 


etters, and carnets 


man whose powerful intellect was allied to a tender heart. 


and kindly consideration. . . . when 
asked what treat he would like best on his birthday, promptly 
eplicd: ‘ I would like to go for a walk alone with Papa’ ; 


to go anywhere with him was always looked upon as a joy.” 


and 


That is a great and enviable testimonial, but not to be wondered 
at after reading the lines written for his children on his sixty- 
sixth birthday, or the charming letter inwhich he sums up their 


jualities—a masterpiece of discriminating affection 


| collapse of Germany and her disorderly 


MODERN FRANCE.* 
Tue distinguished French historian, M. Emile Bourgeois, has 
written a very valuable and instructive history of modern France 
from the morrow of Waterloo to the eve of the war. As we 
read his dispassionate account of the political changes, the 
revolutions and counter-revolutions that succeeded one another 
with such rapidity through the century, we are tempted at first 
sut the 


fact that, despite all these changes, France was progressing 


to moralize on the instability of French institutions. 
throughout the century suggests that such a verdict would be 


profoundly untrue. The French people, in reality, showed its 
moral strength by the very ease with which it changed its rulers 


and tried one political system after another until in the Third 


Republic it found a form of government to iis taste. Few 
nations could have stood so well the test to which France waa 
submitted in 1871. Her swift recovery from a disastrous war 


illustrated the Frer The pitif it 


condition in the past 


fine quality of h patriotism. 


lack in her of those national 


friend 


few months show by contrast the 


Fre rit h 


and civic virtues in which ou are pre-eminent, 
as well as the lack of experienced and courageous statesmen 
like Thiers who could achieve the double task of suppressing 
domestic disorder and making peace with the enemy The 
revival of France after 187} added to he glory, j ist asthe conduct 
of Germany since the Armistice has failed to redeem her shame. 
M. Bourgeois is inclined to emphasize the passi nature of the 
average Frenchman, and to suggest that he does not really 
care much about politics, but is only anxious to be decently 


and efficiently governed. We might is much about the 
average Briton or the average man anywhere. The fact remains 
that the game of politics has aroused an execs ptional amount of 
interest among intelligent Frenchmen, and that the energy and 
enthusiasm which they have devoted to political affairs under 
the Restoration, under the Orleanist, the Revolution 

1848, in the later days of the Second Empi and under the 
Third Republic account to no small degree for the immense 
vitality of the French system, as exhibited under the terrible 
stress of this war. Franceowes much—-and the Allies no less 

to her trained Generals. But she is equally indebted to her 


trained politicians, who have stcered her through innumerable 


itional unity or enfeebling the 
, 


tio! 


national purpose. It used to be the fashion for English writers 





to lament over the many short-lived Ministries of the Third 
Republi The wonder was, rather, that France possessed 80 
many men who were capable of holding office and of tilling 
their Ministerial duties discreetly, and on the whole efticiently, 
whereas Great Britain was thought to be wholly incapable at 


> sets oO! 


any given moment of finding more than two alternati 
Ministers. 


In the course of his admirable chapter on 1848, M. Bourgeois 
remarks that 

* The entire story of Fre h democra the present 
in which its supremacy has beet ally established, is Ivedt 





in the two factors of political life as existing February, L84 
one being the essential harmony between + } t People 
arising from common ideals of justice, liberty, and the 

of human interests; the othe: lise etween tl 
two classes, the first cautious, c« erned for é and anxious 
to secure the confidence of t lividual zer, the second 
impatient, blinded by the consciousness of its own strength a 
inclined to abuse it, the eas Victim of the iiurements al 
incitements of theorists ar rs 

That is a fair statement of the problem which still confronts us, 


here as well as in France. In 1848 the conflict between the 
cautious folk and the hotheads led to the failure of the Repyblic 
and to the re-establishment of the Empire lasmuch as tke 
peasant proprietors 11 the oul try were wear’ f strife and 
longed for a strong Government In 1871 a similar contlict 
between the Paris Commune and the Republica vernment 





very nearly led to the revival of the old Monarcl Chis time 
the provinces were not content to remal a Phe 
Deputies, sitting in the National Assembly at Bordeaux, plau 
declared that they were tired of the domination of Paris, ** which 
ten times in eighty years has sent us down a new Government i 
France by telegraph rhiers, with the support of rural 
France, put down the Com: lhe defeated Socialists then 
joined with the Republicans eventing the reaction from going 
too far Thus the Repul ont ed ) u ts al 
troubles, and, after the fall lacMaho va he general 

* Mod Ry } , , 2 
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assent, if not the general approval. The moderate and the 
advanced parties are still striving for supremacy within the 
Republic, but no other form of government now seems possible 
in France. 

The leading note of French foreign politics between 1871 and 
1913 was, as M. Bourgeois justly points out, the passionate 
desire to maintain peace. France built up a great Colonial 
Empire in Africa and Indo-China, under the inspiration of a few 
able and far-sighted men like Jules Ferry. But the French 
nation was very nervous about colonial adventures. French 
public opinion, rather than the weakness of M. Freycinet or 
any other statesman, prevented the French Government from 
sharing with us in the occupation of Egypt in 1882. In 1884 
Admiral Courbet was hampered in the Chinese War by instruc- 
tions from the Ministry, who begged him not to win too many 
successes. When General Negrier met with a reverse at Langson 
on the Tonkinese border in March, 1885, angry crowds demon- 
strated in front of the Chamber and compelled M. Ferry to resign 
ofiice. Never did a great nation show a more pacific temper 
than France showed in the forty years before the war. It is 
true that after the Algeciras Conference of 1906 she displayed 
an increasing determination not to be browbeaten by Germany, 
and that the occupation of Morocco, following on the murder 
of several French agents, was popular in France. But we should 
search M. Bourgeois’ impartial pages in vain for any sign of the 
desire for war, in “revenge ” for 1870, that the enemy propa- 
gandists have constantly attributed to France. Frenchmen 
before 1914 were too much absorbed in their own domestic 
problems to think of an aggressive war. Indeed, M. Bourgeois, 
dispassionate though he is, cannot conceal his alarm at the rapid 
evolution of French democracy and the enfeebling of all 
Constitutional checks on the power of a chance majority in the 
Chamber. France, like Great Britain, was surprised in the 
midst of sharp internal controversies when Germany struck 
her felon blow. 





THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF JESUS AND PAUL.* 
Tuts is at once an irritating and a suggestive book. Its 
defects lie on the surface. The author's tone is often needlessly 
offensive ; his Greek, to borrow Porson’s phrase, is “sadly to 
seek’’; his knowledge of the literature of his subject is 
exiguous; and his picture of St. Paul as the evil genius of 
Christianity — 

““this is the man who declared as cf none effect the great com- 
mandments on which, Jesus said, hung ell the law and the 
prophets; who poisoned the springs of life and religion; who 
proscribed the Gospel of love, peace, and justice, and substituted 
tor it a cult of intolerance, hatred, and fratricidal wars *— 

38 fantastic enough to have come from a Jewish Christian of 
the first age (“‘ which call themselves apostles, and they are not”’), 
or from Mr. W. B. Smith or Professor Drews in our own. The 
obsession of these writers by a paradoxical preconception 
obscures their real merits; Mr. Smith’s insistence on the pro- 
minence given to monotheism in the Gospels, e.g., is admirable. 
And it should be said of Mr. Singer that if he has proceeded ex 
errore in errorem, he has done so per veritatem ; he has neither 
disguised nor evaded the Christological problem of the New 
Testament, which has become that of the Church of our own day. 
The problem in question is this: that there are three distinct 
Christologices in the New Testament—that of the Synoptic 
Gospels, which suggests a still earlier one behind it; the Pauline; 
und the Johannine; and that it is impossible to identify that 
of the Great Councils, which prevails in the modern Churches, 
Reformed as well as Unreformed, with any one of the three. 
Mr. Singer's explanation does not indeed solve it 
But he states and faces the question 


it is a case of 
obscurum per vbscurius. 
to be solved. 

The from Naturalism of the modern world- 
outlook has led modern orthodoxy to accentuate the Divine 
rather than the Human in Christ. Popular theology borders 
on Docetism: had the New Testament been subjected to a 
theological censor, such phrases as those found in Matthew 
xxiv. 36; Mark vi. 5; Luke ii. 41, 43, 48; John xiv. 28 
would have been either omitted or watered down. But at an 
early date the text had come to be regarded as sacrosanct, 
and its different strata were left to lie side by side unreconciled. 
Jt was perhaps not evident to early theologians that any recon- 
ciliation was required. The later Church cut the knot by 

*The Rival Philosoph es of Jesus and Paul, 
Aileu and Unwin, (10s, 6d, net,] 


reaction the 


By Ignatius Singer, London: 





i 
bringing in the notion of the Divinity, abruptly and arbitrarily 
to solve the difficulties presented by the record, and to silence the 
questions which suggested themselves to thought. It Was 
forgotten that this was to obscure the Humanity; what Was 
left of this became a shapeless, featureless, colourless figure— 
the phantom or mere semblance of a man. ; 

The tendency of scientific, as distinguished from offiejg) 
theology is to begin, as the Synoptic writers begin, not with the 
Divine nature of which we know little, but with the Human— 
of which we may know much. Here two features are unmis. 
takable: the unbroken persistence of Christ's God-consciousness 
to which the reflective retrospect of the Fourth Gospel gives the 
key; and the impression made by His Personality on those 
brought into contact with Him. This was overwhelming: 
* He called unto Him those whom He Himself would, and they 
came unto Him.” Without insisting on particular incidents 
or on detail—this might be to take legend for history—it is 
impossible to reject the cure-miracles in the mass, and difficult 
to dismiss even the Nature-wonders summarily. Our knowledge 
of Nature is relative: raised to a given point, and under given 
conditions, it may well be that human powers transcend what 
is for us their normal plane. 

The phrase “Son of God,” used by the centurion at the 
Crucifixion, does not, of course, represent the developed specula- 
tion of the later Creeds ; to suppose this would be an anachron- 
ism. But, for the speaker,Christ was a supernatural or “ Divine” 
Being ; i.e., a hero, or demigod—in the sense in which He had 
Himself used the words, and in which they had been taken up 
by His accusers, “‘a Son,” or “the Son,” of God. From this 
it was a short step to the Verbum caro factum est of the Fourth 
Gospel. The difference is one of orientation, or aspect, rather 
than of content: in the one case the link is seen from the man- 
ward, in the other from the God-ward, side. It may seem that later 
dogmatic developments have added little to the simpler words 
of Scripture. We may multiply words without increasing 
sense. That the Hedge of the Law was designed less to enlarge 
truth than to exclude error is no doubt the case. But when the 
errors against which it was a protest disappeared, it survived 
like fossil remains of earlier geological strata deposited in a new 
formation. So that its value became historical rather than 
actual. Its various stages show us what has been; and serve as 
milestones on the long road that lies behind us and stretches 
beyond us, which those who were before us have trodden, and 
which those who are to come after us will tread. What have they 
added, what can thought add, to the lofty formula—a formula 
linking up God and man, Creator and creature, into one unbroken 
unity—*“ The Word was made Flesh” ? 





POST-BELLUM HOUSES.* 

Mr. Stonenovse’s little pamphlet, Standard Houses of tI 

Future,'is particularly to be commended for one thing, and that 
is its strong advocacy of what might be called the cigar-box 
house plan witha plainlid-like roof. After a quarter ofa century 
of quasi-architectural dissipation in the way of ‘ quaintness,” 
** features,” and crankiness generally, the ordinary man of any 
sensibility positively yearns for the good old days of the homely 
brick-box and the slate lid. He has had enough of showy 
frippery, and he now looks for solid comfort and convenience 
within combined with a dignified simplicity without. At any 
rate, that is the comfortable belief of Mr. Stonehouse. He shows 
nine designs ranging from the minimum three-bedroomed 
cottage up to the superior residence proper to soup-and-fish 
gentility—each and all of unbroken oblong plan. So full of 
sound common-sense are the notes and plans generally that 
certain provisions and omissions strike one with something of a 
shock, 
five bedrooms, whilst the central main staircase and landing 
are provided with no visible means of direct lighting or ventila- 
tion. A “Lounge Hall,” 15 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 3 in. complete 
with ingle nook, and having four doors in addition to the stair- 
well, boldly occupies the middle of a house where the drawing- 
room is no larger than 15ft. 6in. by 12ft. To squander 
precious space in the mere glorification of what can only be a 
draughty passage-way is unpardonable in a house of such smal! 
pretensions. The provision of a fireplace in a minute bathroom 
also seems strangely extravagant. In some plans the convenient 
assumption has been made that the accommodating occupicts 


For instance, backstairs are provided to houses of 





wa (1) Standard Houses of the Future, By GH. Stonehouse. Hull: Jacksons, 
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will possess neither perambulator nor bicycles, and that the con- 
flicting requirements of drawing-room and larder as regards 
aspect can somehow be reconciled so that they can both 
be made to look out towards the same quarter without 


reproach, 

However, with Mr. Stonchouse’s general observations we 
are in the heartiest agreement, seeing with him more excellence 
in sober Gower Street than in all the coquettish vanities of 


Bedford Park :-— 

“Unquestionably if seems to me that in trying to eseape 
from the monotony of long continuous streets, so generously 
provided by the Victorian builder, we have gone to the other 
extreme. But there was a time when houses in a row were a 
novelty, for we read in Utopia that * the houses be of fair and 
gorgeous building, and on the street side they stand together 
in a long row through the whole street without any partition or 
separation.’ Perhaps More, if he had lived three hundred and 
fifty years to see his ideas carried out in practice, would have 
modified his theory. But there is no —_ virtue in a semi- 
detached house, and for my own part, I have no great love for a 
garden open to the inspeetion of every passer-by, and overlooked, 
as often happens in such cases, by innumerable windows at every 
possible angle. I think the houses of the future could very 
well be built in blocks or courts, after the fashion of the Cambridge 
Colleges, and the houses which I have designed, being lighted on 
two sides only, are well adapted to such an arrangement. At 
the same time, they could be built equally well either as detached 
or semi-detached houses. An examination of the plans will 
show that the houses are in reality roproductions of the 
eighteenth-century house with modern improvements. Their 
style, if I may us» the word, is not due to long raking roofs with 
costly hips and valleys, nor to half-timber work, nor to high 
chimneys, but to simple proportion, and an air of com- 
pleteness, homeliness, and comfort. They will be ‘quiet’ and 
reposeful houses, and the effect of age will be simply to mellow 
them.” 

The Home I Want,? by Captain Richard Reiss, has on its 
coloured cover a returned “‘ Mons Man” fully accoutred and 
with tin hat complete, pointing to a rose-clad, red-tiled, white- 
washed, gabled cottage. Yet it is an extremely practical and 
helpful little book, full of suggestion and sober common-sense. 
From a general survey of the housing situation and the present 
special problems, we are called on to consider the planning of 
individual houses, the clearance of siums, town planning, by- 
laws, and finally finance and a national policy. Captain Reiss 
is sound on the question of economy and on the architectural 
decencies, about which there should be no question at all :— 

‘Economy may be secured by the wise planning and design 
of the house itself, by the choice of the right materials, by 
taking advantage of the latest experiments with regard to cheap 
methods of construction, by careful attention to the organisation 
of building contracts, and finally by the best use of the natural 
advantages of the site and the right methods of lay-out and road 
construction. What are the essentials of a good house? In 
answering this question we must take into account the following 
factors: (1) appearance, (2) health, (3) convenience and 
comfort, and (4) economy. In dealing with appeerance first 
we do not mean to imply that it should hold first place in 
importance. It is, however, a factor which has been more 
neglected in the past than is either desirable or necessary. When 
we remember that houses are likely to last at least a hundred 
years, and that a few ugly houses may disfigure whole streets 
and districts, we realize that we must do our utmost to build 
new houses that are good to look upon. ‘t is hard to over- 
estimate the value of beautiful homes and sarroundings, both 
from the point of view of recreation and of education.” 


Houses may primarily be built “ to live in and not to look at,” 
as Bacon says, but as no means of rendering them entirely 
invisible has yet been contrived, we do, incidentally, have to look 
at them whether we like it or not, and a very distressing necessity 
it usually is, 





VAGABONDING DOWN THE ANDES.* 


Tuoucn the comparative serenity of Mr. Franck’s vagabonding | 


in South America would seem to belie the reputation of that 


country for loud excursions and alarums, we cannot agree | 


with him that ‘‘ South America is atrociously safe.” On his own 
showing, it is only safe at intervals, and unhappily for him 
or happily according to the taste of the reader—he always 
arrived at some otherwise disturbed erea in the interval, Danger 
was always just over or not yet begun :— 

“In Mexico I marched peacefully about between two falling 


empires. In Guatemala | strolled nonchalantly among Estracla 
Cabrada’s band of hired assassins. In Honduras [ chatted with 


the leaders of the latest revolution. In Colombia L met many | 
cripples of the civil war but recently ended. Ip Beuador t found | 


only peace and apathy in the very streets through which an 
ex-President and bis henchman hac heen dragged to death a 


ding Down the Andes, By Harry A, Franck, London: T, Fisher 
Is, pret.) 
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few months before. In Peru all was love and brotherhood— 4 
until after I left. In the Bolivian Chaco wild Indians wiped out 
& company of soldiers not a hundred miles from where I was 
passing in placid unconcern. In the Paraguayan capital I sat 
with the man who not a year before had captained a particularly 
bloody coup d'état. In Brazil I passed through two sections 
virtually in anarehy, and in one of its State capitals watched a 
riot that came perilously near being a revolution. In Venezuela 
I strolled serenely through the very ranks of revolters mere days 
before the leader and many of his band were killed.” 

Mr. Franck’s own adventures are concerned chiefly with the dis. 
covery of lodgings—of any description—and natives willing 
to carry his baggage, for his vagabonding had nothing super- 
ficial about it, and nothing to do with expensively equipped 
exploration parties. For the most part he travelled on foot, 
and what locomotion he used was generally of the local type 
and the reverse of luxurious. This method of travel gave him 
excellent and unusual opportunities of observing the life of the 
picturesque Andean people, and of exploring many a mountain 
town or village or some forgotten city of Ecuador or Peru, and 
the results of his observations, given in much detail, are full of 
interest. The book is illustrated with over one hundred and 
seventy excellent photographs. 





A SHOWMAN’S JUBILEE.* 

Mr: Prowman’s title is innocently misleading. He was no 
rival to Barnum or Buffalo Bill, nor did he pass from Fair to 
Fair for fifty years, accumulating scanty revenue but a wealth 
of human experience. Mr. Plowman has done something with 
his life much more “respectable,” but, we must confess, with 
rather less promise of exhilaration, from the point of view 
of the reader of his memoirs. He is the doyen of County Society 
officers; the Secretary and Editor of the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties Society, the oldest and at the same time one 
of the most liberal-minded of such organizations. Mr. Plowman 
must have been keenly interested in bestial, as they say in 
Scotland ; but evidently he believed that the proper study of 
mankind is man, Many notable farmers pass through his pages, 
and many notable men who were only incidentally tillers of the 
soil, and that by proxy. 

Mr. Plowman’s duties brought him occasionally into touch 
with the great ones of the earth, and he could no doubt draw up 
a list of ‘‘ the nicest Royalties I have met,” arranged in order of 
merit. He writes about them with a courtiership which is 
clearly quite candid. He is a little surprised, as well as grati- 
fied, that a King or Prince should tell him to keep his hat 
on in a showyard, to avoid sunstroke: and when @ Princess 
repeats this courtesy on the same day Mr. Plowman’s naive 
pleasure bubbles over. 

At a General Election, apparently in the early “ eighties,” 
Mr. Plowman was disturbed one day in his duties as editer of 
the Oxford Journal by Lord Randolph Churchill, who came to 
sound him as to his chances, and about cross-currents. Lord 
Randolph profited by Mr. Plowman’s local knowledge, end 





scraped in by sixty votes. Among the eminent landowners 
cited are Lord Redesdale and * Honest Lord Althorp “—who 
writes precise instructions to his agent, for the road transit of 
two cows, in 1819, from Yarm in Yorkshire to Leamington, 
‘in sixteen days, at nine miles a day, with one or two days’ 
rest.” At a municipal banquet in Cardiff Lord Tredegar made 
a witty one-word speech, in reply to the toast of the House of 
Lords. He was down on the list to speak twice: so his first 
oration, after loud cheers and an expectant silence, was merely 
‘“* Resurgam *’—a model of after-dinner oratory. 

Mr. Plowman was in 1910 Mayor of Bath as well as Secretary 
to the Show Society. As Secretary he had to write to himself as 
| Mayor and invite himself to the Show. Then as Mayor he had 
| publicly to read his own invitation to himself, and to ask the 
City Corporation if he might accept it. This permission being 
| ranted, the Mavor had to write a letter of thanks to himself 
| as Secretary to the Show, and then as Secretary to read that 
letter to his Society. On the great:day the Mayor had 


l 
‘tothe Show, 





apologize for the temporary absence of the Secretary 
‘not to any lack of cordiality but to 


which absence was due 
Finally, the President of the Show rounded 
e Show (which 


physical reasons.” 

off the joke by offering to t ike the Mayor round th 
the Mayor as Secretary had organized), and to indieate to him 
s of his own 


its leading features, and explain the origin and aim 
beloved * Bath and West.” 

| « - 

} ® Fifty Years of « Shawne Life, By 

i John Lane. (12s, 6d t.J 
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FICTION. 


CHRISTOPHER AND COLUMBUS.* 


Tur author of Elizabeth and her German Garden is now to be 
added to the long list of war-novelists, though the principal 
characters in her new book are not even war-workers, and the 
scene is chiefly laid in America before America came in. Yet 
the twin-sisters von Twinkler, joint-heroines of the recital, 
were in a special sense victims of the war god. Their father, 
a blameless Prussian, died before the war. Their English 
mother, to whom they were passionately devoted, died in 
England after it had begun. They were both entirely and 
loyally English in their sympathies, but their English uncle, 
with whom they found a temporary home, could not endure the 
presence of girls who affronted public opinion by their name and 
the way they rolled their *1’s.” 
was a domestic doormat, and cheerfully acquiesced when her 
husband shipped them off to America with £200 and an intro- 
duction to some German-Americans. Anna-Rose and Anna- 
Velicitas were only seventeen when they se out on their voyage 
of dis overy. But ‘hese forlorn though high-spiri ed damsels fell 
in with a real knight-crrant in the person of Mr. Edward Twist, 
bache'or, who at once became their fairy 
godmother, good genius, and guardian angel. Not only did 
he befriend them on the voyage, but when the German- 
American friends failed to take shape, he took charge of them 
in New York and inspired them with such confidence that, 
after a brief but ineffectual effort to trace their elusive friends, 
they repaired to his ancestral halls for accommodation and 


a rich American 


advice. This was terribly embarrassing for Mr. Twist, who, 
though thirty-five years of age and a prosperous man of 
Lusines:, had hitherto been the most submissive of sons. 


Mrs. Twist endeavoured to assert her authority, but failed for 
the first time. The blameless Edward not only rebelled, but he 
swore. The sequel describes the further development of his 
benevolence, which proved a liberal education to him as well as 
an invaluable shield and buckler to the twins. He extricated 
them from all sorts of difficulties, and they in turn emancipated 
him from his mother’s apron-strings. The story is told with 
great vivacity and plenty of humour, but the fun is at times a 
little forced; and one mi-ses the peculiar sub-acid flavour 
which predomineted in the author's earlier work. It emerges 
here and there, Lut it is largely tempered with emotional 
sentiment. But that is the fault of the war. As the young 
British naval officer says to explain the flowery stuff he has 
been talking to Anna-Felicitas :— 

“It's all the beastly blood and muck of the war that does it— 
sends one back with a rush to things like that. Makes one 
shameless. Why, Td talk to you about God now without 
turning a hair. Nothing would have induced me so much as to 


Their aunt sighed, but she | 





a 

standpoints. They have qualified themselves for the task by 
long experience in the Estate Duty Office, and with true official 
caution they prefer to state facts and rival theories rather thay 
to advocate any particular policy. They cite, for example, a 
Socialist estimate of the national wealth without pointing out 
that it is at best a doubtful and imperfect estimate framed to 
support a political argument. They mention, but do not deserilye 
fully, the German capital levy, made just before the war, which 
produced only about half as much as it was expected to yield, 
They quote Professor Seligman’s well-known denunciation of 
the American Property Tax as “ one of the worst taxes known in 
the civilized world.” The book is a valuable compendium of 
facts. The chapter on “ The Death Duties and Dual Taxation ” 
throws some light on the very complex and difficult problem 
which arises when a man owns property in more than one 
country. 


A melancholy interest attaches to a handbook on Income Tur, 
Weights and Measures, Stamp Duties and Coinage published hy 
the British Bank of South Africa, which gives particulars of 
these subjects for most countries. A comparative table for the 
Empire shows that our Income Tax is by far the highest. An 
earned income of £1,000 pays £150 here. £40 in Canada, £72 L3s.1d 
in New South Wales (including the Federal tax) and less iy 
other Australian States, and £93 15s. in New Zealand, where the 
income up to £300 is exempt. The Elysium free from Incoms 
Tax may still be found in South and Central America, China, 
Egypt, Persia, or Siam. The coinage tables in this useful book 
are illustrated with numerous photographs. One plate represents 


| the eighteenth-century Austrian dollar of Maria Theresa, which, 


inention seriously that Ld even heard of Him three years ago. | 


Why, 1 write poetry now. We all write peetry. And nobody 
would mind now boing seen saying their prayers. Why, if L 
were back at school and my mother came to see me Ud hug her 
before everybody in the middle of the street.” 

This i; * Elizabeth ” in transition ; and we have not yet become 
sufficiently familiar with the new phase to say whether we like 
it better than the old. 





ReapaBLe Novets.—The Middle Temple Murder. By J. 5. 
Fletcher. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s. net.)—A good murder story 
in which a journalist enacts the part of an amateur detective, and 
does it very well. The King’s Widow. 
nolds. (Cassell. 7s. net.)—A romantic post-war story in which 
it appears that South-Eastern Europe is to remain a seething 
centre of political intrigue with countless little dynasties still in 
the enjoyment of their thrones. The intelligent reader watching 
the present state of affairs will wonder whether this will come to 


pss. 





SOME 


BOOKS OF 
—— 


[Notice in this colman does not necessarily pre lule subsequent review.) 


THE WEEK, 





The Taxation of Capital. By Sir A. W. Soward and W. E. 
Willan. (Waterlow. 18s. 6d. net.)—The authors of this in- 
structive book say that it is the first English treatise on Death 
Duties and Capital Levies from the historical and economic 


* Christopher and Columbus, Wy the Author of Eli-abeth and her German 
(7s, Gd, uct.) 


Garden, Loudou: Macmillan, 


By Mrs. Baillie Rey- | 


| 7s. net.) 


| dear. 
| to take the key-position of Mont St. Quentin above Péronne, 


by some curious freak of fortune, is still the favourite legal} 
tender in Abyssinia, and the rival Menelik dollars, which, it 1s 
explained, are subject to discount if the tail of the lion on the 
obverse is curly, instead of being straight. 


Henry Charles Beeching. In Memoriam. (Norwich: Public 
Library Committee. 6d. net.)—-Mr. G. A. Stephen, the City 
Librarian of Norwich, has compiled a very full bibliography, 
with notes, of the writings of the late Dean of Norwich. To this 
is prefixed a memoir by Sir Sidney Lee, his friend at the City of 
London School and at Balliol, with a good portrait. Many of 
Dr. Beeching’s friends and admirers will be glad to know of this 
interesting pamphlet. 


The Australians: their Final Campaign, 1918. By F. M. 
Cutlack. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Australian Corps 
surpassed themselves last spring when they were hastily moved 


| from Flanders to the Somme to check the enemy's advance. 
| They stopped and flung back the Germans with exceptionally 


heavv losses at Dernancourt and Villers Bretonneux, and then 
worried the enemy by a series of local offensives which cost him 
When the great advance began, it fell to the Australians 


and at a later stage it was they who broke through the centr 
of the Hindenburg Line on the St. Quentin Canal. Mr. Cutlack 
has described these most important operations in considerabl: 
detail, with the help of some large-scale maps. Much of bis 
story is new to us, for Mr. Cutlack, as an official correspondent 
attached to the Australians, had special opportunities of watch 
ing their operations. His spirited narrative indeed clears up 
some of the obscurity that still enshrouds the last days of the 
retreat to the Somme. 


Stories of the Ships. By Lewis BR. Freeman. (J. Murray. 
in the first part of this interesting book Mr. freeman 
has collected personal narratives of the battle of the Falklands as 


| viewed from H.M.S. ‘ Cornwall,’ and of the fight between H.M.>. 


| 


i 


‘Sydney’ and the ‘Emden.’ In the second part, describing 
life in the Grand Fleet, the account of a morning's coaling is 
especially amusing. In the third part Mr. Freeman gives his 
impressions of the American Navy, and testifies to the genuine 
liking which our officers and men had for their American coni- 
rades in the Grand Fleet. 


An admirable edition of M. Jusserand’s La Vie Noimade has 
just been issued for use in schools, under the care of Mr. A. 
Wilson-Green (Cambridge University Press, 4s. net). The young 
French students for wiiom such fa;cinating books a3 this are 
provided are more fortunate than their parenis, who haa to 
learn French from Picciola and other dreary exercises im 
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sentiment. M. Jusserand’s delightful study of the life on the 
English roads in Chaucer’s time will, in this reprint, probably 
find new readers who are long past their schooldays. 





The latest number of the American Oxonian, the quarterly 
organ of the American Rhodes Scholars (Concord: W. W, 
Thayer; 1s.), is devoted to the British Universities’ Mission 
which visited the American Universities last year. The main 
purpose of the Mission was to promote an interchange of students 
and teachers between our Universities and those of America, 
nd it is pleasant to find that the American Professors whose 
pinions are recorded in this number are entirely favourable to 
the scheme. ‘Thousands of young Americans used to go to the 
German Universities. 1t would be an excellent thing for Great 
Britain, and, we think, for America also, if they could be induced 
to do their post-graduate work at Oxford or Cambridge, London 
or Manchester, or other British Universities. It would be well 
aiso if British graduates could spend a year or two at Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, some other American University. If some 
wealthy American would establish a counterpart of the Rhodes 
Trust, many of our young men of science would gladly complete 
their studies on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The Geographical Journal for April contains two articles of 
special interest. Commander Roncagli, of the Italian Navy, 
describes, with maps, the * Physical and Strategic Geography 
of the Adriatic.” Colonel Winterbotham explains in detail the 
’ British Survey on the Western Front,” which had 
to produce accurate large-scale maps by the million for the 
Army. In November, 1917, for example, the Field Survey Bat- 
tation issued 331,686 maps to the troops engaged before Cambrai. 
Our military map-makers played no small part in the war. 


work of the * 


Soldiers and Little Mamma, by Helen Boulnois (John 
Lane, 5s. net), gives an account of work among the soldiers in 
France by a lady whose mission appears to have been to go 
‘mother ” the troops. 


Nome 


as near the front lines as possible and 


It looks like a novel, but is in fact a record of excellent 
work. 
Transactions of the Crotius Sociely. Vol. IV. (Sweet and 


Maxwell. 10s. net.)—Among these instructive papers on 
problems of the war, from the international lawyer's standpoint, 
we may note the statements of the Belgian and Dutch views 
by Maitre A. Maeterlinck and Dr. 
The Belgian lawyer asserts that Belgium 


and quotes 


regarding the Schelde, 
Bisschop respectively. 
and Holland share the sovereignty of the Schelde, 





W. R. | 


the draft protocol of the Treaty of 1839, corrected in Palmer- | 


ston’s own hand, to prove that the Powers considered that the 
Lower Schelde was not exclusively Dutch, as Dr. Bisschop 
contends. In the discussion on these papers Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson pointedly remarked that the argument by which 
the Dutch justified their action in closing the river at the moment 
when Belgium needed sea-borne assistance in the defence of 
was monstrous, and that “international law 
regard to justice and common-sense.” It 
is of course evident that the Dutch Government, “ putting 
their money on the wrong horse,” acted on the assumption 
that Germany would win the war, and closed the Schelde to 


her neutrality 


must have some 


please the Germans. 
action has had the good result of forcing the question of the 
Schelde to the front. The Peace Treaty will certainly free the 
Schelde from Dutch control, whether in peace or in war, even 
if the Dutch are left in possession of the strip of Flanders on 
the south bank of the river. 


Naval Warfare. Edited by Allan 
12s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Westcott, an instructor at 
Academy, has made an interesting 


Mahan on 
Sampson Low. 
the United States Naval 
and representative selection of passages from the writings of 
Admiral Mahan, to which he has prefixed a short memoir. 
rhe Admiral’s earlier historical works are well known, 
0oks and articles on naval questions are less familiar to 
it is convenient to have these 
arranged. Mr. 


later I 
the British public. 


case, 


In any 
passages collected and systematically 


Admiral Mahan that he * 


salient 
Roosevelt said of 


naval writer who also possessed the mind of a statesman of the | 


That is the reason why his writings stand the test 
His prophetic articles on the 
But ission of fundamental 


value. He 


first class.” 
German naval menace 
naval 


of time. 


have been justitied, his diset 


was a firm believet 


principles is of greatel 


But Holland’s indefensible and unneutral | 


| Vizetelly (E. A.), Par 


Westcott. 


but his | 


was the only great | 


in the! 


offensive. His reasons for advocating a large American Navy 
are of special interest at the present time. 





Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1919 (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, 6s. net), now in its eighty-seventh year, has been corrected 
up to the middle of February and notes the by-elections then 
pending. Its short biographies of Members, especially of the 
Sinn Feiners, are well worth reading. The Sinn Fein leader, it 
is stated, was born in New York; he does not appear to have 
been naturalized. A useful summary of the Reform Act is 
given, with some particulars of the finance of the war. 





NEW AND FORTHC OMING PUBL ICA TIONS. 


—<__—. 
(Holden & Hardingham) net 69 
Job, er 8vo (Lippincott) net 696 
Signals, and Symbols, 


Albanesi (Mme.), Tony's Wife, er 8vo.... 
Allen (C, R.), The Instructor, the Man, and the 
Beard (D.), The American Boy's Book of Signs, 
DUP. si cecrnsccacdnetatesssesecetics tesausaseubece (Lippincott) net & 6 
Bower (F, 0.), Botany of the Living Plant, 8vo....... (Macmillan) net 25.0 
Capes (B.), The Skeleton Key, cr 8V0......cccccccccscssces (Collins) net 60 
Castle (F.), A Manual of Machine Design, er 8vo..........( Macmillan) net 60 
Florian (4, R.), Elementary French Grammar, er 8vo....(Rivingtoms) net 2 6 
Gould (F, 3.), Common Sense Thoughts on a Life Beyond, cr 8vo (Watts) net 2 6 


Grierson (F.), Illusions and Realities of the War, cr 8\o J, Lane) net 50 
Hogue (0.), The Cameliers, er 8VO .... a ..(Melrose) net 60 
Johnston (R, F. ; _“" rs to a Missionary, er 8vo. .(Watts) net 46 


! Pastoral Life and Work To-day, cr ‘8vo ( Longmans) net 60 
ithe ‘Litany of the Elves, roy 8vo. (Camb, Univ, Press) net 2° 0 
Lehfeldt (R. A.), Gold Prices and the Witwatersrand, er 8vo..(King) net 5 0 
Lloyd (EB, W.), Hints to Farm Pupils, er 8vo. . ..(Murray) net 26 
Mason (BR, 8. 8.), Plain Talks to Sailor Men, cr 8vo.. (A, Brown) net 3 6 
Morris (Gouverneur), His Daughter, cr 8vo : ...(Collins) net 60 
Nepean (Eleanor), The Stain, cr 8vo....... ‘ "(Hurst & Blackett) net 69 
Reeve (A. B.), The Adventuress, er 8vo ...(Collins) net 60 
Roberts (C.), Charing € ross, and other Pocms of the Pe riod (Ric hards) net 36 
Rubber “ Form” at a Glance, 1919, &8vo Wilson) net 50 


Kempthorne (J. 
Lawson (J, C.), 


Saintsbury (G.), A History of the French Novel, Vol. 1L., RvO( (Mac millan) net 18 0 
Sampeon. (is. Ei.) “* Bit-Bibesia.” cf BVO... cc ccccsccasescsenya (Rider) net 5,0 
Shorter Bible (The): The New Testament, trans, and arranged by ©. F 

a Pe ee x (Hod ler & Stoughton) net 60 
Smith (T. A.), A Geogr: aphy ¢ of America, er BVO... (Macmillan) net 4,6 
Street (A. W.) and Lee (A.), Sentences for Translation into French, er 8vo 


(Rivingtons) net 2 6 
Synoptic Gospels, cr BVO 
(Methuen) net 7 0 
Third Republic, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 12 6 
Mark. .( Rivingtons) net 2 6 
(Macmillan) net 60 


Townsend (H.), The Doctrine of Grace in the 


is and her People under the 


Gospel according to St 
Agate, cr Svo 


Whitham (A. R.), The 
Yeats (W. B.), The Cutting of an 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ Ss 
REAL IRISH LINEN 

Shecits au a Pils £0W 

at Makers’ Prices. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. DoneZali 


London, W. 1 


- ( ‘a §éS 
Sam ples post Sree. 
Piaca BELFAST 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Oificers, Sportsmen ani Civilians taking up appointments in InJia, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 
and estimues, 
iment, 


Write for patterns 
mentioning nature of appoin 
Khaki 
Gauze 


Solaro Sunproof Shirting ani 
Uniform Cases, 


Drill Clothing, 
Underwear, Trunks and 


White and 
Suitings, India 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


inlaid Sherate father Clock w ni 
dlay mavenent sh ng also the p occ Porn mont 
Hitchcock, of Chard, 


0, 3072 A mahogany 
and decorated Dial, Eight 
7 ft. Gin. high, L ft. 6in, wide, 








10 in, deep 


HAMPTONS. 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


view at Hamptons 


Pall Mali East, S.W. 1, 
and at Buenos Aires, 
ty st t in Great Brita 


TOTAL FUNDS = 922,281,718 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIVERPOOL, 


HEAD 
LUNDON, 


1 North John Street, 
OFFICES | 


i 24-25 Lombard street, 
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You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


---for health’s.sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quits easy to have 
pure whito and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition ; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/49 at your own chemisis, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death RiskP 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance OfficaP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE. 
ft IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on South Coast. Good 


will £1,000; Furniture on valuation. The School, which has been estab- 

30 years, is being sold on retirement of owners. Boarders 21, 
Day Pupils 32. Average receipts p.a. for past 3 years, £1,896. Net Profit 
past year, £650, Accommodation: 24 rooms, 2 bathrooms, Large garden, 
spacious playing fields adjoining.—Apply No. 3009, Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 






lished for ov 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT | AND WANTED. 


DVERTISER (LADY), with exceptional experience in 
NEWSPAPER my LITERARY WORK generally, is now at liberty and 
SEEKS APPOINTMENT, 
Efficient organizer, accustomed to collating matter for books and magazines, 
condensing, reviewing, summarizing, indexing and similar work, 
Excellent references. 
L. DIXON, 195 Camden Road, N.W. 1, 


G ENTLEMAN, married (37), secks POSITION of TRUST 
as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, or other responsible business appointment. 
Scholar Wellington College, Exhibitioner Magdalen, Oxford; 10 years managing 
City office shut down by war, Just resigned Army Pay Department after 4 years, 
Good organizer, active and energetic, excellent references,—ADVERTIS ER, 
2 Edgar Road, Sanderstead, Surrey, 


N AJOR, D.S.O., requires POST OF TRUST. Especially good 

at organizing and managing labour. Highest references. Five years’ 
expericnee in South African Police, Five years managing tea estate in India and 
4! years at the Front. Trained at Agricultural College. Willing to go abroad: 
BE. Atrica preferred, Partnership considered, po. —Box 905, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Leadon, W.C, 2 


ADY SUPERINT ENDENT wanted for COMRADES 
CLUB, open every night for lads and girls, over 16. Former experience 
ot mixed clubs essential, Salary from £150, rising as work increases, 
Apply, stating experience, to SECRETARY, WOMEN’S PATROL COM- 
MITYEBE, 151 Pilgrim Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—SECRETARYSHIP in the 

} Centr: il Offices of the University of London, Open to men and women, 

1 Salary £220 per annum, rising 

Applications should be 








raduates of a British University, 
by annual inercments of £20 to a maximum of £320, 
mode on the official form, which will be forwarded on reecipt of a stamped and 
utiressed foolseap cavelope, 8. L. LONEY, Chairman, 
Universit y of Loadon, Establishment Cominittee. 
South Kensington, S.W,7 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
} TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS. 

Additional Lecturers (Women) will be required in September next as follows : 
(1) One Lecturer in Kuglish ; (2) One Lecturer in Nature Study and Gardening. — 
Applications should be sent, on or before April 30th, to the ACTING WARDEN, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8. E. 14, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
y 


Applieations are invited for the position of WHOLE-TIME MISTRESS of 
ENGLISH SUBJECTS and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS at the Trade 
School for Girls, Barrett Street, W. Candidates should have 
University Degree or its equivalent, but the qualification will not be insisted upon 
in the ease of persons otherwise exceptionally qualitied, Commencing salary 
€120 to £160, according to qualifications and experience, rising to £270 by annual 
increments of £10. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (1.1), Education Offices, Victoria 
Tanbankment, W.C, 2 (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). A form 
eiving particulars will-then be sent. Form must be returned by ll a.m, on 
17th April, 1919, Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Ch rk of the London County Counc il, 


WING to the “death of their LIBR ARIAN, the Library 

Committec are prepared to rece ive application for the position. Applic: ant, 

taale or female, should hold the Certificates of the Library Association. Com- 

mencing salary, £160 per annum,—A pplication, with testimonials, to he forwarded 

to the GILSTRAP PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, endorsed 
* Librarian,” not later than April 25th, 









a good Honours | 


| 


[#2 ees ty OF 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION. 


:at present held by Professor ALFRED HUGHES, M.A. 
The stipend offered is £800 a year. 
Applications may be accompanied by téstimonials, references, or other ereden 
tials, and’should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 3rd May 1919 
Further particulars may be obtained from ett 
MORLEY, 


‘ a 7 Secretary, 
g) RAVER SIF Y 


GLO. H, 


OF BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTY OF ARTS, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN. 
The Council of the i niversity invites applications for the above Chairs, 
The stipends offered are: Latin, £300; French, £300 ; oul Gerinan, £600, 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other creden. 
tials, and should be received by the undorsigned, ou or before the 3rd May, 1919, 
Further particulars may be obtained from 





GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary, 


COMMITTER, 
FOR GIRLS, 


EDUCATION 


DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


{ITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
STIRCHLEY 


WANTED, as soon as possible, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Piysiology, 
Hygiene, Sick Nursing, First Aid, aud Mothercraft. Commencing salary aceora: 
ing to qualifications znd experience, but not less than £150 per annum, plus 
temporary War Allowance of £66 per anaum.—Particulers and form. of application 
may be obtained from THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, Educatiog 
Otlice .Council House, Birmingham.—April 8th, 1919. 


l rT NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Myowy.) 


“AND 


The Couneil invites applications for the office of PRINCIPAL. 
per annum. The Principal will hold periodically the office of Vic 
the Univereity of Wales. 

Candidates should apply to the undersigned for further particulars, and 
BAe for the post must be forwarded to him not later than May 15th, 
1919. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. 


Mareh 17th, 1919. Registrar, 

{HANGHAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

“£WO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School, Candidates 
should be 25 to 33 years of age, ensneested Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government Certificates and Trained 
Teachers’ Diplomas, be experieneed teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates, Pay, Taels 

250 per mensem without allowane: 8, except participation in the Superannuation 
Fund ead free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increase 
of pay if agreement is renewed. At an average rate of exchange Taels 250 
equals £37 103. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. First-class passage is pro- 
vided and hali-pay during voyage.—-Further particulars and application form 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 


Salary £1,600 
*-Chancellor of 


BROWN, 






JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
London, E.C, 3, 


WHITGILFT MIDDLE 
(Secondary School for Boys.) 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the Whitgift Foundation invite application for the appoint- 
ment of Head-Master, to commence duties in September, Candidates must hold 
an Honours Degree at some recognized University, Inclusive salary £550, 
rising by £25 annual increments to £750. Applications, accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimoniais (not returnable), must be received by May Ist, 1919. 

Application forms may be obtained from theundersigned by sending a stamped, 
addressed cavelope, Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

Whitgift Foundation Office, Croydon, J. 

April 4th, 1919. Seeretary t > ihe Governors, 


(a IDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


68 Fenchurch Sireet, 


(Roy DON, ~ SCHOOL 
4 


iIONES, 





oR. Salary £600, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £800. About 35) boys now in the School,— Api dic. ation must be made by 
May Ist, on a form provided for the purpose, which may be obtained of the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

25th March, 1919. 
wT LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. 

Wanted, in September: 

(i) A SENIOR 
Cambridge Tripos if possible. 
increments to £300. 

(2) ASENLOR GYMNASTIC and GAMES MIST 
College qualifications and good experience essential, 
non-resident, rising by fixed increments to £250 

Further perticulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| EAMINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
4 REQUIRED, in September, a SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, 
Elementary Chemistry and Physics. Degree and experience essential, Salary from 
£160, according to qualifications.—Apply, giving full particulars and enclosing 
copies of three testimonials, to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Avenue Road, 
Leamington, Applications must be endorsed “ Scicnce Mistress,” 


WW: ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
fy Applications are invited for the post of WOMAN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of HIGHER EDUCATION, Salary £300,—Particulars and form of application 
ean be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education Office, 
Warwick, 

Wak RINGTON 


Wanted, in September, 


Wanted, a HEAD-MASTE 


ANDREWS, FIFE: 
experience, 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS with good 
by fixed 


Initial salary £250, non-resident, rising 


RESS, Osterberg or Bedford 
Salary not less than £2 





TRAINING COLLEGE. 
TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES of METHOD 
One for teachers of older children ; the other, who will also be required to take 
Hand Work, for teachers of infants. Experience essential. Teaching Diploma 
and peers ‘desirable. Commencing salary, £140 to £150,--Apply at once to 
the Rev THE PRINCIPAL, 

ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Wanted, in September, a LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL, Mast be a 
Graduate and a Member of the Church of England,—Apply, at once, to the 
Rey. THE PRINCIPAL, 


YECRETARY wanted in May for HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Expert shorthand typist; lady offering help in games or junior subjects 











] preferred,—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Sandecotes School, Parkstone, Dorset. 


BIRMINGHAY, 


The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair of Education 
bate) 
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aeons 
OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ors invite applications before May 17th, 1919, for the HEAD- 


yovern “teins “ P 
ne SHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL of this Foundation. Duties 
MAS? ® after the Summer Vacation. 


n nee | : “at re 
comet aster must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom. 
= School will accommodate about 200 boys. Salary £600 per annum and 


I ee The Master may take arde 7 ic} . 1" 
. excellent Residence, Th faster may take boarders, for which the house 


bs oterreinted particulars and copy of Scheme, price 1s,, can now be obtained 
ou application to 
Rectory Place, Pe 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
~ April 7th, 1919. A 
[{/ESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN.— 
\ Wanted, ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, to commence 
Juties in September, 1919.—Enc losed stamped, addressed foolscap envelope for 
varticulars from THE PRINCIPAL, Westminster Training College, 150 Horse- 
Road (Third Floor), Wé« stminster, London, S.W. 1. 
ATER __VIC — ae - 
ARROGATE.—VICE-PRINCIPAL for first-class Boarding- 
School for Girls required in May to take position of head of Staff and full 
ventrol during Principal's absence. Candidates should offer sound English 
or History and one other subject.—Apply, stating qualifications and salary, 
to PRINCIPAL, Elmwood, Harrogate. 
TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
| VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
qwomen from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary, 


MAURICE T. WOOLLEY, F.S.1., 
Clerk to the Governors, 








c 


LECTURES, &c. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 

T COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trusteos : 
sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISs- 
BURY. Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr, CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The — Hon, —— SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
*rincipal: 

Miss H. C, GREENE, 

Vice-Principal: 

Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Colleges was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System, The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood, ‘The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality closs to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beginsin October.-—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL '‘TRATNING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher’s Training 

in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c, Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course, 


TRAINING 








GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hoekey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


—- EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt, Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing'Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glas3- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Success>;in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


bye) NG for WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm, Healthy outdoor life, from 68 
gns, perann, Summer ‘Term begins 28th April, 1919, Students prepared for R.H.8, 
examination,—lIlius, prespectus of RLIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS: AND COLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton Coillege).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Larga Playing -fields 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimning, &o. 
_— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850 
mail Miss BRENDA NIGHTID 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON): Honours School of 


Modern History, Somervills College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 





KENT. 


GALE, M.A., London, 





ps E 


[LANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin. Thorough education on modern linea, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
THE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to healt», 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Dome 
Science branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep, for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD. 


qT GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 








Easter Term began on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th, 
Prospectus on application to Mixes MACRAK MOIR, 
4 


cl.; ¢ Urayshott, 











‘ 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of the 
ARMY 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 a year, each 
tenable as long as the girl remains in the schoo!, are offered for competition 
in July, 1919. 

Candidates must be between 10 and 13 years of age, and the daughters of 
Regular Officers holding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 

Candidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee before 
they can enter for the Scholarship. For information as to acceptance apply 
THE SECRETARY, Royal School, 25 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 

Farther particulars with regard to the Examination may be obtained, afte? 
approval, on application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Colloge (Historical Tripes) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


Hot © 8.2e bokeh >» 


OXHEY LANE, WATIFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


LL PATHERLEY, -INVERNESS.—BOARDING and DAY 


“Watforl 613.” 








SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistress: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford. Assisted by a highly-qualified 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housckeeper-Matron, Sound educa- 
tion cn modern lines, Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Prospectus 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness, 

YLARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts I., II., Newnham College) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eng, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe ag? ot 19, 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 

{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


PpRNcess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for te Daughters of Gentlem?n, Special attention to 
languages, English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas 
avyear. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copics 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, *‘ Royal Navy Hous,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
MERCHANT SERVICE. 


™* UTICAL COLLEGE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND 
| Nomina 


Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum. Larly 
applications should be made, 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 3, 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA 
| 





PANGBOURNE. 


TION, June 3rd, 4th, and 5th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann, Faber Exhibition of £12, for one 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, £25 to £12 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibitions 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £36 14s, (54 guineas), 
will begin at 9 a.m, on TUESDAY, June 3rd. Candidates must be under 15 on 
September 2ist, 1919. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 
CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 1 tth.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev, R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, 
Durham. 


OOTHAM ~ 








SCHOOL, sik a 
Under the Management of a Committee cf the Society of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to tho 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classie?, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 

YRIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


NRESHAM’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
June 4th and 5th. 

Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER. 
ULWICH COLLEGE.—SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS ar 
d open for competition in May, Candidates for the Senior Scholarshi 
must be under 16, Candidates for the Junior Scholarships must be under 15. 
These Scholarships are equal in value to the School fees, The Junior S« holar- 
ships are awarded for three years, subject to the satisfactory behaviour of the 
holders, At the end of three years Junior Scholars may compete for Senior 
Full particulars and entrance forms may be obtained on applica- 


Scholarships. 
HERTS. 





tion to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 
|” aeteemeaas SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1919, for 
EIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £50, and 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years. and open to bow4 under 15 
on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together,—Further particulars may be had from Rey, A, H, COOKE, 
Se.D., Head-Master, 





S EDBERGH SC HOOL.— 
} TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, Value 
£80 to £25, are offered for competition, Hxamination on May 20th and Zist 
in LONDON gné¢ SEDBERGH,—For cctai y to the BURSAR, Sedbergh 
School, Sedbérgh, Yorks, 
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S' TON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
b Maidstone. Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft, above sea with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Rev. W, W. 
HOLDGATE, M_A,; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W 


ba COLLEGE.—C Mathematical, 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Modern 
value from 





£25 to £100 a year. Examination in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—YParticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 

NHELTENH AM COLLEGE. 


J SCHOL npeerre EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some 
HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who are 
not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, Also ARWY and 


OLD CHELTONIAN, Some’ nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £50 
perannum, may also be given.—-Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
RADFIELD COLLEG E.— 


‘ An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradfield. 

The following will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 ane, one Exhibition 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guines 

Entry Forms can be obtained trom the HEAD-M ASTE “it, 
Re tks, 


Kees, 


Army Council, 
sea, lacing Dartmoor, 


Bradfield College, 


re OLLEGE, T: AV ISTOC ‘K. ~ Reo ognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
| aeeenecgpesie Xecent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr, P. H. £, EVANS, M.A. 


WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Mans or Koad, Bourne mouth, 








Rit AMMERING.— Phenomenal advance in treatment 
\ SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public 





by 


Schools, 


Residence not necessary.—Particulars, Mr, MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 
london, Ww. 
YOAC HING. - -Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 


higher E —, oa and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A, 
Lond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.), Special opportunities for French 
Conversation, —15a tf oe Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


i TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
i) Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired. 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


eras INSTITUTION, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRALNING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
LECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


Yor particulars and terms apply to 1. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.c, 4, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
rPYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Strect, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- | 


istic and Secretarialwork, Course from any date, bY xeclient introduc ttons give n. 


ih OF ADDRE 
7 PEWRITING. - RUTH M. ‘SPE AKMAN, Twelve 
Near Charing Cross 


Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), 
walk of War Office, Admiralty, and other 
T.N, Gerrard 6179. 


Station. Within a few minutes’ 
Government. Offices, Law Courts and Westminster, 


‘ea LISH and FRENCH MSS. TYPED by 
educated typist. Best work, 
14 PARK ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 14 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

QW CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 

, TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of th: 

SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (ire 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age ot the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 


experienced, 


: of 





GIRLS. | 
BEST | 


J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Louion, E£.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
QICHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable infoimation | 
' respecting Schools, Tutors, and Kdueational Homea | 
’ jor boys and girls by sending full particulars o2 their | 
requirements (age Of pupils, locality preterred, range 
nw _ of tees, &e,) to 
| UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, [ta,, 
3 Iducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD S1., LONDON, W.i, Telephone—1136 Museum. 


Oe OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4925, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRON4 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familiog 

DO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


A 








ACADE MY, PER RTHSHIRp, 


WAR 


CR IEFF, 


ME MORTAL, 


to all FORMER. PUPILS and FRIENDS 


More [SON'S 
4 


An APPEAT is mack 


Of this Show 
to subseribe to the FUND being raised for the purpose of providing 9 eye.) 
MEMORIAL to the Old Boys of the School who have fallen in the Wa 

Subscriptions may be sent to the RECTOR of the Academy, or the 1) . 


BANK, 


W: 


Crictf, 


AR ME MORALS. —Government Departments, Munici. 


palities, and other public bodics are recommended to consult SLx¢ 





of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental char nt : 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and fp 

Founders, Fre me, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Str, 

Strand , W.C. 

\ TAR MEMORIALS in BRONZE and ALLIED MET ALS 
by TONKS, LTD. established 1779, Birmin zham offic “nd founder 

Moseley Strect—'Phone, 2 lines, Midland 2352, 2353. London: Ste zis ~ 

House, 40-44 Holborn Viaduct, W.C., after May 1! Sth, Tel phone, Holborn tray 





) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PNQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETy. 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), £500,009 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ‘and ' GRANTS LOAy; 
thereon, 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Plac*, Strand, W.C, 2 


Res PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet dos. 

cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towa 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurastheyi< 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr, A. V, STOREY’ 


General Manager, Medical, &c.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St.,’ 
TH”: PROPE LLED “TRIC YCLEN.—Easy, speedy, saf», 

and comfortable, Handsome machines, Iso Hand te Ned Side Cary 
bieyele. Special terms to wounded soldiv State requir 


ments,—EMPIRE TRICYCLE CO., BANBURY. 


A BUIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valus 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, 09 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted pare 
returned post irce. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokey 

or peel ory Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
ome Persona 


S.CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Lf forwarded by post, valyy) 


per return or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 10) yoars 


{OCKROACHES ~ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.7.s 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 64, 
2s. 6d., 53., post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


Trafalgar Square, WC * 


attached to any 


Estd. 1359, 





Soft Delicate and Soothin 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


Spinet 


Smoking 
Mixture 






A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
202 Packets /l 
also in !oz.& 40z.Pkts. 





The SuPer CIGARETTE. 
Spinet Se23 20.4 


Tipped 








RB&UHILL LTS 
LONDON. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 


Mv Dear “ PELMAN, 

I venture upon a letter, the last of a correspondence si zutime. Perhaps Lord 
Chesterfield’s son felt as Ido, when the famous epistles ceased and he crossed swords 
with the world—armed with paternal wisdom. 


You ask se—who have bared my naked soul to you—what have been your most help- 
ful features? I don’t hesitate :—Your cheery optimism : the danger-signal you hoist at 
the word “ Drift.”. May I bore you to tears with a little human document ? 


The downs and ups of the Boer War made subsequent peace-time parades and 
military routine seem futile. I changed the saddle for a secretaryship. For seven 
strenuous years I worked and pushed and wedged. I ate, drank, slept, lived for that 


big business.. I became a Director. I became Managing Director. For five 
years I declared dividends. My Rolls-Royce took me to office and factory. 


Two days a week I hunted or played golf. All was for the best in that best 
of worlds where money was to be spent, not hoarded. But—it was drifting. I saw 
no “ writing on the wall.” W hy row hard when the race had been won ? 


One August morning in 1914 “ Boot and Saddle” sounded. I gave up everything, 
and was soon across the Channel. Mid-1915 saw me back in England i in hospit: ul 
for six months. From then on—Home Service! 


Do you know what “H.S.” means to keen soldiers? It means breaking their 
spirits. Depression, insomnia, and all the salt of life damped. In good time self-worry 
and pessimism opened the door to the old trouble and the hospital w ard. Drift” again 


Then you came, my friend, when there seemed little hope and less desire to begin 
life afresh at 5o. Lesson 1, I bucked up, for there was a bright little message in grey. 
Lesson 2, self-analysis and the meaning of “ Drift.” Lesson _ 3, I was an optimist. The 
clock began going backwards. I wrote cheery letters to old business friends I had 
neglected. I was no longer, it would seem, a dull dog. People called and discussed 
future possibilities. So the Course ran through. 


Behold me full of courage, sincerity, enthusiasm, and with a definite purpose. 
Others perceive it. I know that by their faces. You have demonstrated rare qualities 
and pointed out the way to add a pretty conceit to personality. I thank you. As to 
“Drift ”"—the very word has been hounded forth, as R. L.S. would say, with all 
the circumstance of contumely. It is ‘napoo,” as my batman has it. 


Unlike the Spaniard who asks himself— Shall I be as brave to-morrow as [ am 
to-day?” I say :—‘ My friend Pelman says—‘ You caz be. I SHALL BE.’ 


Good-bye and Good Luck. 
Believe me, 
Yours devotedly, but never drifting, 
“Srepent D11279.” 
The above is typical of many letters received fram Pelmanists. Until you have investigated Pelmanism—until you 
come to a realisation of what it means to you personally—you can possess no conception of the advantages and pleasures 


you are missing by neglecting to take it up. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “ Mind and Memory,” which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of 
“Truth’s”’ famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure 
the were. we Courss at a reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and post free by any reader of the 
“Spectator” who applies to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Marke! Street, Melbourne; 15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durian, 


.s 
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H.M. King Manuel of Portugal 


writes:—"' The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 
is instructed to convey to Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co., 
Ltd., His Majesty’s thanks for the ‘De Keszke’ 
Cigarettes. His Majesty has tried them and found 
them very good ” 

Baroness Orezy writes:—‘‘Your ‘De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes are delicious, sweet and 
aromatic." } 

Bransby Williams, Eaq., writes :—“ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are the very best I know.” 

OOD judges unite in praising “ De 
G Reszke’ Cigarettes. It is for you to put 
their opinion to the test. Get a box of 
“De Reszkes’—then you will know 

what perfection means. 


‘De Reszke’ 


nistos' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores. 

















CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, 


BRYANSTON STREET, W., CLOSE TO MARBLE ARCH, 
The CONCLUDING SERVICE of the 
Lenten Series arranged by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


at the above Church 
(by kind permission of the Viear and Churchwardens) 
will be held at 3 o'clock on 
TUESDAY NEXT (Tuesday in Holy Week), 15th April, 
when the Preacher will be 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Church is oper all day for prayer and meditation, and books of devotion 
will be found there, Ail friends are invited to attend the Service, and also if 
possible to meet the Chief and Headquarters Staff at Church Army Headquarters 
bear by at the close of the Service for discussion and tea, 


Preliminary Notice. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


will be held in the QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W. (Sole 
Lessees, Messrs. Chappell and Co., Ltd.), on Thursday Afternoon 
and Evening, Ist May, at 3 and 7.30. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY S, RAWLINSON, Bart., G.C.V.0., 


will preside at the Afternoon Mecting, and 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEOFFREY P. T. FEILDING, C.B., 


at the Evening Meeting. 





Numbered and reserved seats for either Meeting will be 
forwarded (free) on application to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. Early application 
expedient. 





On Wednesday Evening, 30th April, at 8, ANNUAL SERVICE 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. Preacher, the Lord Bishop of Sheftield. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetie Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please sexd a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
J PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLUET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 
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The First English Motor Cycle 


used in the War by the French and Italian 
Governments was the TRIUMPH, but the 
British Armies soon insisted that the entire 
output of the WORLD’S BEST MOTOR 
CYCLE should be reserved to them and 
them alone. Its claim to be termed 


THE TRUSTY 
UMP | 


has thus been firmly established by officia} 
recegnition, 


4-h.p. Type H. = -£87 
2!-h.p. Type L.W. £54 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 218 Great Portland Street, W.1. 
Also at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. 


(Neatly 2,000 Agents in the British Isles to attend to the wishes 
and needs of Triumph Motor Cyclists.) 


TMLOO 















59, Broad Street Bristol. | 
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“BENSONS of BRISTOL 
{Established 1818 


S im 1818, so in 1919, Benson's 
reputation for supplying only the 
choicest of Real Havana Cigars is 

famous amongst discriminating smokers 

throughout the country. 

Continuity of management, expert super- 

vision, and a determination to be satisfied 

with nothing but the best are the reasons 

why Bensons of Bristol have such a 

large and satisfied clientele. 


A special selection of Real 
Aliones are offered at 
118]- per 100, sise 5 
ins., boxed in 25's ; 
and 100’s. < 

These 




























choice 
Havana 
on Fg en- 
gutred for by con- 
noissears who like a 
delicate but full- flavoured 







BENSONS OF BRISTOL 
have supplies of various degrees of Fine 
Havana Cigars to suit every smokers 
palate. : 
Enquiries, stating some idea of price, 
strength and site required, will be dealt 
with promptly. 

Every cigar sent out is thor- 
oughly matured and ready : 
for immediate enjoyment. | 


! BENSON’S 
| GUARANTEE 


RICHARD BENSON I? 


Cigar MERCHANTS 
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Something 
or Nothing 


N this imperfect world everyone 
likes the idea of getting some. 
thing for nothing: so some people 


defend the 


ground that it heats the -water 


the coal-range on 


in the range-boiler by means of 


“waste heat,” 


It is a pleasing thought, but unfor. 
tunately mistaken. 


When the damper is open the 
range simply devours coal; when 
it is shut the boiler exercises a 
cooling influence, which means 
that much more stoking is neces. 
sary to get the ordinary work out 
of the range. 


Householders who have substituted gas 
water-heaters find that not only do they 
get a better supply of hot water, but their 
coal consumption is much reduced. And 
the gas bill can be kept correspondingly 
low, because these water-heaters are so con- 
structed as to combine surprising economy 
with their efficiency—if due care be taken, 


THE 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
X65 





THE MENACE OF GOUT. 


free 


HOW TO FORESTALL URIC ACID. 


In those goutily disposed the slightest excess in eating or 
drinking, indulgence in an unaccustomed dish, exposure tu 
damp or to night air, a slight chill, an accidental strain or 
blow, over-exercise, excessive worry, may precipitate an attack 
of gout either by causing an extra formation of uric acid 
(the real source of all gouty suffering), or by preventing the 


elimination of the normally formed uric acid. Uh: 


natural result is that the uric acid is retained in the system, 
and gout in one form or another develops. 


assuredly as night follows day. 
gouty subject, as every human being is, it is a 


Gout follows the accumulation of uric acid in your body a 
As an actual or potentia 
matter oO 


l 
f 


paramount importance for you to be able to recognise when 
this retention of uric acid is beginning, so that you may take 
steps to rid yourself of it before it has time to do any mischief. 


with uric acid. 


FIRST SIGN OF APPROACHING GOUT. 


The early signs of coming gout are not usually iate 


ass¢ 


Consisting frequently of apparently ordinary 


indigestion, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, persistent headache, 
and sluggish liver, they are attributed to quite other causes. 
Nervous and mental depression, irritability, and anxiety are 


often accompaniments of these. 
of little hard lumps—chalk stones—here and there ou 


the skin 


indicating very clearly that the whole system is being per 
meated with the gout-inducing uric acid. Aches, pains, an¢ 


Then follows the appearancs 


1 


stiffness begin to be experienced in muscles and joints, the 


skin 


burns and feels irritable, and appetite disappears o 


r 


becomes capricious, and the victim at length hegins to realise 


that something much more serious than indigestion is the 
matter with him. 
As the rapidly growing excess of urie acid sattrates tho 


bload it is thrown out here and there in the shape of sharp 
crystals, which deposit themselves on the surrounding tissues 


and structures, and bore their way 


into the mu 


nerves, organs, and even skin. 


Most commonly the bones aud joints are ehosen for attack 


‘les, joints, 


and in such cases the term chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout 


is applied to the resultant malady. 
in uric acid, swollen and stiff; even slight movement 
ductive ef pain. 


The joints are embeddec 
is pro 
Gouty rheumatism or lumbago is the descrip 


l 


tion employed when the muscles of limbs, loins, shoulders, 
or lower back respectively are entered by the pitilessly cruel 


uratic needles, which harden the muscles and set 


up those 


sharp, tearing pains of rheumatism or dull ache of lumbago. 


Those agonising afflictions, sciatica and neuritis, supervene 
when the piercing acid forces its way like red-hot iron into 
the nerves of thighs or arms. Sometimes uric acid burrows 


into the skin, producing that most distressing of all skin com- 


plaints, gouty eczema, 


whilst kidney stone and gravel ar 


simply dense collections of accumulated urates. 


THE ONLY WAY OF RELIED. 


The only way of efiectively freeing yourself of gout if you 


have been attacked, or warding it off if you are threatened, 


hy getting rid completely of the uric a 
the only reliable and safe method of accomplishing ‘his is 


id that causes it, anc 


e 


$ 


{ 


hy 


the use of Bishop’s Varalettes, which are acknowledged to he 
the most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants known. 


Uric acid as it exists in the body of the gouty is a solid 


dense substance, as hard and, indged, almost as insoluble a 


granite. 


[t must appeal to you that the only way to get r 


of this substance is to change its character entirely. 
You cannot force it through the pores of the skin hy baths, 


massage. or any other means; it must be neutralized, 


con 


S 


l 


verted into quite another substance, broken down bit py bit, 
brought to complete solution, and then washed out of the body 


by the circulation. 


act. They follow the urie acid to whatever portion of the body 


Now this is exactly how Bishop’s Varalette 


3 


it has penetrated, and by virtue of their stronger chemical 


force 
harmless soluble compound, campletely dissolve it, and, in 
state of solution, sweep it right out of the hody. 
chemical action Bishop’s Varalettes prevent, 


come, all uric acid disorders, and should be adopted as the 


they neutralize the resisting acid, convert it into 


Owing to thei 
as well 


as ovel 


a 
a 


r 


one reliable safeguard by all those who have reason to dread 
an invasion of this insidious and ever-threatening enemy. 


THE DIET IN GOUT, 
There are so many misconceptions and popular fallacie 
regarding what is the suitable diet for gouty subjects, am 


2 


I 


what dishes are harmful, that it will well repay you to compare 
your own views on this subject with the latest authoritative 


pronouncements. 


To do this you have only to send to 


tha 


sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Limited, 


Manufacturing 
London, E. ;. 
gladly send you post free by return. 


c 


Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street 
for a copy of their Booklet Y, which they wil 
In this you will find : 


mplete list of uric-acid-forming focds and heverages, 


| 


4 


with a 


sufticiently wide variety of non-gout-provoking dishes to enabla 
you to make up a satisfying and varied wric-acid-free diet. 
This hooklet will also give you a good deal of general informa- 


tion on the subject of gouty ailments and their 


treatment 


and will prove a very useful guide to good health. 


You can obtain Bishop’s Varalettes of all chemists at 1s, 3d. 


4 


9s, 6d., and 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the makers, 
above, for 1s. 5d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. Sd., pest free in the United 
Kingdom. 


as 
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To Trustees 


Have you investigated the advan- 
tages of Registered Coupon Bonds ? 





ese 5 per cent. Registered Coupon Bonds now on sale offer 


special advantages to Trustees. 


The Prospectus of National War Bonds issued by the Bank ot 
England on the 31st of January, 1919, states that: ‘“ Registered 
Coupon Bonds are Bonds registered at the Bank of England 
‘transferable by deed’ but the interest thereon is payable by 
Coupons attached to the certificate of registration which is issued 
to the holder in respect of each Bond so registered. Holders are 
thereby enabled to obtain their holdings in registered form and at 
the same time to have their dividends taxed before receipt.” 


As income Tax is deducted at the source, 
Trustees are relieved of the extra labour and 
responsibility involved when interest is paid 
direct to a beneficiary’s account, and the sum 
due to the Inland Revenue has subsequently 
to be ascertained and repaid. 




















Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum is paid upon registered 
Coupon Bonds on the rst of February and the 1st of August in each year; 
and the premium payable on redemption of the Bonds in 1924 or 1929 
brings the total yield to approximately 53 per cent. 

While this income is obtainable on a full Trustee Security, uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by the British State, the problem of finding a suitable 
investment for Trust Funds ceases to present any real. difficulties, 
Trustees should purchase Registered Coupon Bonds. 


Registered 
Coupon Bonds 


Issued at par in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5-000. 
Repayable, in the case of the 5 year Bonds, on the Ist of February, 1924, at £102 
per cent.; and in the case of the 10 year Bonds, on the Ist of February, 1929, at 
£105 per cent. Applications must be made on the printed forms which may be 
obtained at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 
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HE first number of THE 
ATHENZUM in its 
new form as a Sixpenny 
Weekly, has been received by 
the public ina very gratifying 
manner, Its breadth and com- 
prehension of view, covering 
as it does the movement of 
ideas throughout the world, 
is recognised and appreciated. 
Its work covers the following 
ground :— 


NESE NN 





or eet met 


‘= 


+, 


tC 


HIGH - GRADE 


Timekeepers 


Critical Essays on English and 
Foreign Litevaturc—Revicws of 
English Publications — An 
ainotated List of New Books as 
they are Published—A critical 
Record of Foreign Books 
Letters from Distinguished Cor- 
respondents Abroad —Criticism 
of Music, the Fine Arts and the 
Drama — Original Work in 
Prose and Poetry. 


As good as they are good-looking. 
Some watches belie their appearance. | 
They charm the eye, but fail to please | 
the mind because of their inner short- | 
| 
| 


Boe watt wer 


~~ 
CS 


comings. Do not buy a watch for 
looks alone, but for performance. 
Marvellous accuracy of timekeeping 
has made Walthams the most famous 

watches in the world. 


Waltham Watches | | 


= 
a3 


THE 


ATHENAUM 


for Friday, April 11th, contains among 
other Items: 


- 
aan 


wa 


“Tue New Imperative,” Leading 


Article. 


Prices vary accordiug 
to the grade of move- 


able watchmakers and 


jewellers. Waltham 


Lapy Hester Sranuopt, IL., 


LYTTON STRACHEY. 





ment selected. Es eT . -.  - , 

pecially recommended movements sae Sted Tue Two Parents oF Vision, 
“Vanguard” and in Hall-marked GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
“ Riverside "’ grades cases, made Ly the 


Wuiustiinc oF Birps, GRANTORTO 
“ Mrs. Bacu,” EDWARD J. DENT 
Jures Marcuanp, ROGER FRY. 
Drama: Rosranp ano Mr. Rosert 
Loraine, 

Tue Gospet or M. Dunamet, 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
Lerrers FROM Francz, L., : 


PAUL VALERY. 


Waltham Watches are Dennison Watch Case 
obtainable from reli Co., Birmiughaim. 


Descriptive Literature ‘ree from 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LID. (Dept. 10), 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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EVERY > SIX : 
FRIDAY PENCE 


pera ee 





Office: 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 
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__LAURIE’S LIST. 


1A BROKEN JOURNEY. 


Wanderings from the Hoangho to the Island of 
Saghalien and the upper reaches of the Amur 


River. By MARY GAUNT, Author of “ Alone 
in West Africa.”” Demy i 6x Illustrations. 
=. net. 


2 > BEYOND THE WALL. A Novel. 
By the Duke LITTA-V ISCONTI- ARESE, Author 
of *‘ The Soul of a Priest.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


3 A WIND FROM THE WILDERNESS. 


A Novel. 


By MARY GAUNT, Author of “ The Uncounted 
ounne ie 6s. net. 








4 MAIDEN MADNESS. A Novel. 


GERTIE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 
6s. net. 


By DI: 


5 THE AZURE ROSE. A Novel. 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author 
of * manatee of Ishmael.” 6s. net. 


Please cond! jor New List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30 New wr Behige St., tet E.C. 4, 





The 





W “Twenty” 


With an Austin you have a high-grade car with 
features which only a high-grade cat possesses : 
electric self-starter and dynamo lighting — set. 
‘The running costs and maintenance of an Austin 
are lower than any other car. ‘ Austin Service,” 
which will be available to every Austin owner 
throughout the country, means that your main- 
tenance costs are predetermined. You know how 
you stand. 
This is just one of the things which make the new 
Austin the world’s greatest motor-car value. Let us 
tell you ail about the Austin car and this service. 
Write us. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


HEAD OFFICE .. -. NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone, King’s Norton230. Telegrams, “Speedily, Northfield” 


LONDON .. 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 
MANCHESTER . - 130 DEANSGATE 


And at PARIS — BRUSSELS. 


Address of nearest agent on request, 

















FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOW EST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go... 298-241 TottennamCourtnaW.t | METHUEN & CO., LLD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, WC. > 


Messrs. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


New Miustrated Aansuncsment iat sent free on Application, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo. 








ts, 





Buckram, 7s, 6d 


net. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s.; leather, 7s. 6d. net. Algo 
a Service Editien. Two volumes Square Feap. 8yo, Eaeh 
3s. net. [Just published. 


AN ECHO OF THE SPHERES 


Rescued from oblivion by F. W. BAEN. Wide demy gyo, 


10s. 6d. net. [May 
The Sequel to ‘The Blue Bird.” 
THE BETROTHAL: 
or, The Blue Bird Chooses 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEX. 
ANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 6s, nog, 


*“The whole conception is ingenious and beautifn'.” 
—Book M onthly, 


GREECE BEFORE THE 
CONFERENCE 


By ‘“‘POLYBIUS.” With am Introduction by T p, 
O'CONNOR, M.P. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE MUD LARKS AGAIN 
By CROSBY GARSTIN, Author of “The Mud Larks," 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


UNDER COSSACK AND 
BOLSHEVIK 


By RHODA POWER. net. 

[Just published, 
This is a thrilling narrative of experiences among the Don 

Cossacks during the old régime and under Revolution ané 

Bolshevik occupation. 


THE TOURNAMENT : 


its Periods and Phases 
By R. COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. 


- 
4s. 


Crown Svo. 


With a Frontis- 


piece in Colour and numerous other Tlustrations, and a 
Preface by CHARLES J. FFOULKES, Esq., B.Litt. 
Oxon., F.S.A., Curator of the Armouries at the Tower of 
London. Royal 4dto. 42s. net. [ May. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE IN 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


By R. TOWNSEND, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 

This book shows what Grace is as manifested and taught by 

Jesus ; also its vital relation to the Christian ethic. It is essen- 
tially a book for the teacher and the cheers 


7s. net. 








METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

MIDAS AND SON Stephen McKenna 
Crown 8vo. Ts. net. 

iB. EL N. Dorothea Conyers 

THE BUSTLING HOURS W. Pett Ridge 

CROFTON'S DAQGHTER J. Leckie Herbertson 

A NEW HEAVEN Hon. G. Warren Russell 





Clara Turnbull 

Edgar Rice Burroughs 
George Woden 

J. Mills Whitham 


| THE LOVE SPINNER 

|THE SON OF TARZAN 

LITTLE HOUSES 

| FRUIT OF EARTH 
METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS 

Tens of thousands 

the most cheerful 





These books have been sold by millions. 


have been sent to the Front. They make 
|P presents for soldiers, sailors, and civilians. Ask especially for 
°°” 


Tarzan of the Apes. 





” 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


Fourth Impression. 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.8. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 
Svo. 21s. net. 

« Selous was happy in his 
us add, he has been fortunate 





life, fortunate in his death, 
in his biographer.” 
—THe Spectator. 


and, let 








pee —— 
* 

A Soldier and a Man. 
A Sketch of the Life and Work of Lieut.-Colonel H. Storr, 
D.S.0., formerly Lay Secretary of the Church of England 
Men's Society. By the Rev. BENJAMIN G. O’RORKE, 
M.A., D.S.O., late 8.C.F. With an Introduction by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, and a Photograyure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. . —_ 


Pastoral Life and Work ‘ToDay. 


By the Right Rev. JOHN A. KEMPTHORNE, D.D., 
Lord Bis nO of Lichfield. Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 


The New ‘State. 


Group Organization the 
By M. P. FOLLETT. 


The Present Conflict of Ideals. 
A Study of the Philosophical Background of the World 
War. By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of 
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